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CHAPTER IV 


Specialized publishing 


When the machine age got into its stride there came 






a need for the specialized press. The many publi- 
cations and journals which, today, serve every con- 


ceivable interest and specialized group, trace back to 


erstwhile Literary Digest. {In America today there 
are thousands of magazines published on specialized 
lines for groups having specialized or common inter- 


ests. {| Some years ago it became apparent that a 


















the Iron Age—the 
first magazine to 


make articulate what 


was going on in the 
world of metal and 
machinery. ‘ The 
\ “trade paper’ idea 
’ grew rapidly and 


showed the way for 





expanding and ex- 
pounding knowledge a bi ne 
in a given field. Reporting . . . Interpreting . . . Forecasting 
Medical journals, 
Architectural magazines and periodicals devoted to 
Railroads and Shipping were followed in the popu- 
lar field by the specialized Century, Outlook and the 


small but important 
group of people 
found 


more 


it more and 
necessary to 
keep abreast of what 
Government was do- 
ing from week to 
week and what ac- 
tions it was likely to 
take. This group was 
in need of a special- 
ized magazine which 


could and would 


speak with authority and independence and interpret 
correctly the significance of governmental action on 


the business and social life of the country. 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS was founded exclusively to report, interpret and 


forecast the decisions of Washington and their import on the interests of busi- 









ness, professional and civic leaders. Specializing on this increasingly important 
phase of American life, THE UNITED STATES NEWS is unique—it supplies 
what no other publication of any kind attempts to supply. It is an important cog 


in the machinery of American publishing as it is organized today. 
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FOUR NEW ORBITS 

Rg I 8 | ee eS P.7 
Arms and arms alone are forging mighty new 
“economic empires” for Germany, Japan and 
Russia. Here in this article, fast-moving revo- 
lutionary shifts in centers of control are bril- 
liantly etched against a background of facts in- 
timately recognized by diplomats and military 
strategists. 


U.S. LEADS IN DESTROYERG..........:000. P. 10 
Deadly in their trimness are the destroyers of the 
fleet. Great Britain has long recognized the ef- 
fectiveness of these vessels in guarding her trade 
routes, in convoying vital shipping, in blockad- 
ing enemies, in defense against invaders, in es- 
sential coastal patrols. This week’s Pictogram 


_ dramatically illustrates this nation’s strength in 


destroyers, compares it with that of Great Brit- 
ain and the combined German-Italian force. 


SHALL U.S. SHIPS DEFEND BRITAIN? P. 12 
The facts illustrated in the Pictogram take on 
added significance in view of the proposal to trans- 
fer 50 of our over-age destroyers to Great Britain. 
The controversy has produced bluntly voiced re- 
actions throughout the nation. In this article, the 
essential issues are matched against the implica- 
tions of the controversy. 


3,600,000 ALIENS NOW 
UNDER SURVEILLANCE 
Immigrants made this nation. Now, for the first 
time in its history, the United States begins to 
emulate foreign nations’ treatment of aliens. 
Fingerprinting and registration of all aliens will 
take place. No “witch-hunting,” say officials. 
What are the true facts, what is the true signifi- 
cance of the move? This article reveals. 


WPA RELIEF ROLLS 

TO RISE IN AUTUMN. .....00.........:ccccceeeeeeees P. 14 
Last week one of our investigators spent several 
days at WPA headquarters in Washington, talk- 
ing with officials, checking records. This article 
is a keenly worded analysis of the relief outlook 
with respect to business and national defense. 


4 NEW TAX FOR BUSINESS a 
Businessmen know that the defense program is 
going to result in increased taxation. Not all of 
them realize just how the proposed new taxes 
will affect them. Simply written, minus legalistic 
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language, this article shows how the “super- 
taxes,” the “special taxes,” the “excess profits 
taxes” will affect American businessmen. 


DEFENSE: THE HURDLES AHEAD....P. 30 
The aviation industry, working on 24-hour 
schedules, should know and does know many of 
the answers to questions puzzling citizens and 
their representatives in Congress. We pass on to 
our readers a program for defense formulated by 
one of aviation’s prominent manufacturers. 


WINDING UP NLRB INQUIRY P. 32 
In an exclusive interview with Edmund M. To- 
land, just-resigned general counsel of the House 
committee that investigated the NLRB, we got 
at first hand the reactions of a man to an inquiry 
that netted the public 26 volumes of testimony, 
some seven to eight million words of fact. Mr. 
Toland’s interview will give the reader some of 
the facts behind the news. 


LOANS TO LATIN AMERICA 

AS ANTI-NAZI WEAPON ihe ae ie P. 33 
The Administration believes that it can bolster 
political ties between the Americas through a 
network of carefully regulated dollars. But Con- 
gress isn’t quite sure whether or not it wants to 
increase the funds of the Export-Import Bank, 
the Administration’s bolster-upper. This article 
interprets the many moves now going on in 
Washington. 
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Toward a Greater Army . 


of the News 


. . Aid for Child Refugees 


. « « $150,000,000 Cotton Loan . . . Soviet Pact Renewed 


Washington’s “total defense” pro- 
gram moves ahead in Congress as air 
battles menace the British Isles and 
war alarms spread over the world... 
President Roosevelt’s proposal for 
discretionary authority to mobilize 
360,000 National Guardsmen and 
Army Reservists for Western Hemi- 
sphere defense and a year’s intensive 
training in modern mechanized war- 
fare awaits House action after Sen- 
ate passage, 71 to 7 . . . President 
says it is a 100-to-1 bet they will 
never leave the U.S. and its pos- 
sessions. 

The Burke-Wadsworth compulsory 
military service bill, revised by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee to 
apply to men between 21 and 31, faces 
senatorial opposition . . . House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee reopens hear- 
ings on conscription . . . President 
Roosevelt and the War Department 
consider organization of home de- 
fense guards, with World War vet- 
erans of the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars as a nu- 
cleus Senate Miiitary Affairs 
Committee schedules hearings on 
“home guards” plan. 


xk *k 


Secretary of War Stimson orders 
the Army’s six ordnance manufactur- 
ing arsenals on a three-shift, 48-hour- 
week basis, effective August 10, to 
speed the armament program. 

President Roosevelt approves a 
$150,000,000 loan for the 1940 cotton 
crop ... Agricultural Department an- 
nounces a loan and purchase program 
on flue-cured tobacco for 1940 crop to 
assist in financing tobacco for export 
to Europe. 


xk * 


House Ways and Means Committee 
holds hearings, with Secretary Mor- 
genthau a first witness, on a draft of 
an excess profits bill designed to raise 
$300,000,000 on 1940 income and 
$500,000,000 annually thereafter, with 
a five-year amortization plan for in- 
dustrial plant expansion for national 
defense and suspension of the Vinson- 
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Trammell Profits Limitation Act while 
the proposed tax is in effect . . 
Senate passes a House bill for SEC 
regulation of investment trusts. 

House passes and sends to the 
Senate a bill permitting American 
ships to bring refugee children from 
warring nations . . . House Immigra- 
tion Committee approves a measure 
to admit as temporary visitors, for 
two years, more or less, an estimated 
200,000 European refugee children 
under 16 years of age. 


xk 


President recalls John Cudahy, 
Ambassador to Belgium, for ‘“con- 
sultation.” . . . Action follows State 
Department request to Ambassador 
for text and explanation of views ex- 
pressed in interview at London, in- 
cluding statement that Belgium faces 
a famine unless the U.S. can get food 
through the British blockade to the 
Belgian people . . . Acting Secretary 
of State Welles announces the inter- 
view was “in violation of standing in- 
structions of the State Department, 
and certain of the views expressed by 
the Ambassador are not to be con- 
strued as representing the views of 
this government.” 


xk *& 


United States and Soviet Russia 
sign fourth successive 12-month agree- 
ment under which Russia agrees to 
import $40,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can merchandise in exchange for our 
“most-favored nation” treatment, 
Russia stipulating, however, it can- 
not purchase that much if U.S. re- 
strictions on exports make it difficult 
for Russia to satisfy its needs in this 
country. 


xk 


President accepts resignation of 
James A. Farley as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, effective August 31... James V. 
Forrestal, New York, becomes Under 
Secretary of the Navy ... American 
marines remain at Shanghai, at least 
temporarily, regardless of British 
troop withdrawals. 
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NEW SGUALA 


Longer-range outlook for U. S. business is increasingly bright; is pointing 
toward a record-breaking production volume for 1941. Prospect: For a level of 
120-125 on the Federal Reserve Board production index, against 119 average in the 
boom year 1929. Shorter-range outlook is less clear; is much influenced by 
Europe's war. Prospect: With no early defeat for Britain, continued stability 
near present level of 116 on the FRB index; with defeat for Britain, a sharp but 
brief business upset. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Dominant and growing business influence will be war orders from England, 
armament orders from Washington. British finally are buying in volume; are clear- 
ing away cobwebs of inaction that persisted through eleven months of war. U. S. 
armament orders still are backing up behind the log jam of red tape and tax laws. 
But: Once that jam breaks, a flood of orders will be let loose. Result will bea 
record-breaking volume of pump priming; a government "net contribution to pur- 
chasing power" that will average above $400,000,000 for several months on end. 
This means an active industry, an appearance of prosperity. 





First impact of armament spending will be felt in industrial construction. 
Important to note: Army and Navy have awarded $250,000,000 in construction con- 
tracts; RFC reports $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 more soon to flow out in con- 
struction loans; big industries are financing expansion plans of their own. 
Roosevelt is ordering that all government-financed armament plants be located 
west of the Alleghenies. Meaning: Interior areas, principally Middle West, will 
be among first to feel effect of large-scale armament spending. 





Trend in the period ahead will be toward gradual building of an armament 
economy, a growing dependence of industry upon war business and arms business. 


% x * 





War is drifting into its vital phase; is gradually to force the United States 
to make fateful decisions. Hitler strategy: Apparently to tighten a noose about 
Britain, to strike at shipping lanes, to cut sources of supply, to interfere with 
production, to stage an invasion only after a "softening" process. Britain is 


isolated, is far from its empire, is increasingly strained in its bold effort to 
face a continent alone. 





Decisions to confront the United States: (1) Whether to send naval aid. 
Britain needs destroyers, other small craft for convoy work. Roosevelt favors 
sale of destroyers; Navy is cool; Congress--at this stage--would oppose. (2) 
Whether to send defense aid. Britain needs planes and pilots in large numbers. 
President favors sending more aircraft from Army and Navy supplies; Army and 








wal (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Navy are cool; Congress has opposed. (3) Whether to watch British interests in 
other parts of the world. Japan is menacing in the Far East. U. S. is a re= 
straining influence with its fleet. 


To become increasingly clear: Only sure way to give effective aid to Brite 
ain is to join forces with the British. Prospect of joining: not strong, far 
from 50-50 in the present temper of country and Congress. Result: British posie 
tion is not enviable, is not likely to grow better barring some unforeseen 
event that would precipitate American involvement. 








What then? A stalemate is possible, but not probable. Military and naval 
view is that British defeat is more probable; that Britain might fall back on 
Canada and Singapore to continue the struggle at sea; that Britain might sur- 
render on German terms; that--in any event--the outlook for U. S. security and 
peace is not bright. Do they look for an invasion of America? Not at all; not -_ 
talked about. More probable would be German demands for property in this hemi- 
sphere; German insistence upon getting title to British, Dutch, French invest- 
ments; Japanese moves coinciding with German moves and threatening American Far 
Eastern interests, 





Congress' tendency again is to gather up steam for action; to start grind- 
ing out laws. National Guard: House approval will follow Senate's. Mid-Septem- 
ber should see first 55,000 Guardsmen in service for one year; 40,000 out of 110,= 
000 reserve officers on call for one year's service. Conscription: Prospect 
of Senate approval is strong; House approval much more in doubt unless much modi- 
fied. Chance is better than 50-50 for some plan. No issue could create greater 
i" consternation among politicians in an election year. Excess profits: Outlook is 
' for approval of proposed tax plan without great change. General effect on busi- 
ness will be moderate. Wealth conscription: Likely to be passed over, to come 

up later for more serious consideration. Transportation: Bill for ICC regula- 
tion of waterways is revived; stands a strong chance of approval. 























x * * 


Lull in politics is about over and will be followed by a period of intense 
activity. Outlook report: Willkie starts out with the edge in polls of senti- 
ment; is in the position Landon held four years ago in that regard. Roosevelt 
starts with handicap of third-term tradition and a divided party. Strong likelie 
hood is that from here on out foreign developments will bear heavily on the out= 
come. 





Any crisis atmosphere growing out of Hitler attacks upon or defeat of Brit- 
ain will tend to aid the Roosevelt candidacy. Any delay of the crisis or letdown 
in war will tend to aid the Willkie candidacy. Reason: President's whole effort 
to obtain another term in office is based upon the theory of a crisis that would 
make midstream horse-changing an uncertain procedure. Lacking a crisis, the 
third-term argument loses force. 


In the coming campaign, Willkie will carry the offensive, will do the ate 
tacking. Roosevelt technique will be to stress defense effort, to emphasize 
the pressure of events, to sell the country on the idea of continuance of existe 
ing policies as insurance. 
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FIRST NEWS FIRST 














On June 28, President Roosevelt signed the 
“Navy Speed-up” bill, which had been agreed 
to in conference between both houses of 
Congress. During conference a significant 
section had been added to the bill. 

The sweeping powers in this bill, and par- 
ticularly the new section, were reported in 
The United States NEWS dated July 5 and 
in the hands of subscribers July 1. 

The section inserted was copied from the 
Defense Act of 1917 and gave the Secretary 
of the Navy power to commandeer plants for 
government use. But in this bill the power 
applied during an emergency (declared last 
September by presidential proclamation), 
whereas the Defense Act of 1917 applied 
only in the event of war. 

All this was clearly explained in The 
United States NEWS for July 5. 

Under a July 27 dateline, a correspondent 
for a large New York newspaper discovered 


“today, by close perusal’ the provisions dis- 
cussed over three weeks before in the NEWS 
under the heading “ ‘Dictatorship’ for In- 
dustry.” 

* 


* * 


The United States NEWS not only studies 
bills of major importance introduced into 
Congress, but it watches every step of the 
way for changes that may mean far more 
than appears on the surface. That is why 
The United States NEWS can be days and 
weeks ahead of the fastest daily newspapers. 
The members of the staff are students of 
national affairs. They search for informa- 
tion. They know what is important and they 
tell their readers in clear, unmistakable terms. 

Readers of The United States NEWS not 
only get the news first, they have it separated 
from hundreds of irrelevant items so that their 
attention is called at once to the things that 
affect them. 


It is this constant watching for news at its origin, this understand- 
ing of relative importance arising from years of study, that has 
attracted to The United States NEWS the forward-looking men 
and women of America. Day after day, more and more leaders 
in business and the professions are discovering this handy way to 
keep up with everything important in national affairs. 
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Heres the New Model D-400 


You’ve always wanted an in- 
between capacity, real cab-over- 
engine truck. 

Well, here itis—International’s 
brand-new D-400 — styled to the 
minute, incorporating ideas from 
both smaller and bigger models 
in the line, to make the best all- 
around traffic-type jobon the street. 

Like all c. o. e. Internationals, 
the D-400 keeps its perfectly insu- 
lated engine under the seat. The en- 
gineis completely accessible and 
readily serviced. Load distribution 
is the ideal 4-5, balanced on front 
and rear axles and all four wheels. 

The driver of this handsome 
truck getsall the breaks that make 
for efficient, safe operation. The cab 


provides wide visibility, perfect 
ventilation, nicely sheculeinanale, 
and a comfortable adjustable seat. 
Brakes are hydraulic. Behind the 
driver is maximum-load space and 
short-wheelbase maneuverability. 

Yes sir, cab-over-engine design 
solves the*‘tight-hauling” problem 
.--And now you can go completely 
INTERNAT.ONAL in c. 0. e. mod- 
els. This new D-400 fits in the 
broad middle range between the 
very popular D-300 (13,200 Ib. 
g- v. w.) and the beautiful heavy- 
duty D-500 and DR-700 (18,800 
Ib. and 26,900 Ib. g. v. w.). Tell 
the International dealer or branch 
you want to “see and drive the 
new Model D-400!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


CITT CTT IN va _ 


Chicago, Illinois 


OF CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
INTERNATIONALS ! 


SURPRISING UTILITY! 


400 is perfec 
tly adapt- 
and load variations, 


Rely on Internatio 
ALL-TR UCK ag 
In addition to the cab- 
Over-engine Sizes, the 
ine includes Standard 
chassis from % -ton 
-delivery trucks to 
-wheelers, 


. 
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The National Week x xk * 


FOUR NEW ORBITS 
OF WORLD POWER 


Germany, Japan, Russia Forging Economic Empires by Might of Arms 


Opportunity is presented 
for America to dominate 
as source of vital supplies 


Four great economic empires—three of 
them new—are taking shape out of the 
wars that are going on in the world. Out- 
lines of the new empires are becoming 
dear. Events are swiftly filling in those 
outlines with reality. 

The vast and scattered British Empire, 
dominant in the world, is in obvious jeop- 
ardy. The lesser, but substantial, French 
and Belgian empires are in process of dis- 
integration and redistribution. The rich 
empire of the Netherlands is in a highly 
precarious position. 

Under way throughout the world is a 
fast-moving, revolutionary shift in the 
centers of control and of power. As of 
today: 

German economic empire: All of Europe, 
except Russia, is held under German dom- 
ination, with Italy and Spain as satellites. 
Poland, France, Scandinavia, Holland and 
Belgium are conquered. The Balkans are 
under economic control. The drive for con- 
trol of Africa is under way. Mussolini is 
driving to close the Red Sea outlet from 
the Near East. Franco is poised to strike 
at Gibraltar in an effort to close the Medi- 
terranean outlet from Africa and the Near 
East. Hitler’s agents are engaged in lay- 
ing the groundwork for control of the 
French and Belgian African possessions. 
Already within his empire are nearly 400,- 
000,000 people. 

Japanese economic empire: Japan now 
owns and operates Manchukuo. The Japa- 
nese control all of the coastal area of 
China. They now have surrounded the 
British crown colony of Hong Kong. They 
now have caused the British to withdraw 
their troops from Shanghai and North 
China. Japanese are ready to grab French 
Indo-China. They make no secret of their 
intention to acquire control of the im- 
mensely rich Dutch East Indies and Brit- 
ish Federated Malay States that supply 
the United States with the bulk of its 
tubber and tin. Japan gradually is out- 
flanking the Philippine Islands, which are 
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American territory until 1946. That na- 
tion is making hay while Hitler’s sun in 
Europe enables it to carry forward the 
plan for a powerful island empire that will 
dominate the Western Pacific. 

Russian economic empire: A vast, only 
partially developed territory is ruled over 
by Stalin. This Russian dictator, to bul- 
wark his empire, is gobbling up the little 
Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. He has Finland under his thumb. 
Half of Poland gives him a protective bar- 
rier in the West, and the same is true of 





A reshuffling of the world. 

New economic empires take 
shape as a war product. 

What Germany and Japan 
and Russia have in mind. 

The United States looks at 
an opportunity and begins to 
consider some questions. A 
view of the future. 











recently acquired Bessarabia. Stalin now 
wants the Dardanelles and an outlet to the 
Aegean. Turkey fits in with his dream of 
empire. In Stalin’s empire are nearly 200,- 
000,000 people. 

American economic empire: The United 
States today holds responsibility for de- 
fending every inch of the vast land area 
making up the Western Hemisphere. Latin- 
American nations now are agreed that this 
country should have freedom to occupy, 
on a moment’s notice, the Dutch, French 
and British possessions in the Caribbean 
and on the South American mainland. The 
United States has assumed responsibility 
for defending Canada. A large army and 
a vast navy are being built to fulfill these 
commitments. Plans now are taking shape 
to use American financial resources to bul- 
wark the economies of Latin America. 
There is in all of this the vision of an eco- 
nomic empire based upon co-operation be- 
tween independent nations of the hemi- 


sphere as contrasted with the other em- 
pires now being erected upon force. Within 
this empire would be nearly 300,000,000 
people. 

The fate of Britain is not yet settled. 
There still is a chance that the British can 
fight off the direct assault from the conti- 
nent of Europe. But there is slight pros- 
pect that Britain can upset the empire- 
building now under way in the Far East 
and in Europe and Africa. The power of 
the British rested upon an ability to main- 
tain a balance in Europe that now is 
broken and upon a control of the seas that 
now is threatened by the dive-bomber and 
the submarine. 

It is the American economic empire that 
looms, potentially, as dominant and most 
powerful in the world. 


Problem of Superabundance 

This empire rests upon the largest and 
richest slice of the earth’s surface. Vast 
portions of its area are undeveloped. Its 
productive resources are greater than those 
of all other nations combined. Its industry, 
in the United States, leads the world in 
efficiency. In it is no tradition of perpetual 
military conflict that divides people and 
produces hate that requires force as the 
one ruler. There is no pressure of popula- 
tion upon resources. There are abundant 
supplies of idle labor. The problems of 
the whole vast area of the Americas are 
not those of scarcity, but those of super- 
abundance. 

Here, as this government’s planning of- 
ficials see it, is both the opportunity and 
the danger that confronts the economy of 
the Western Hemisphere. They point to 
the other economic empires taking shape 
out of the war. 

There is Hitler’s: In Hitler’s plan, Ger- 
many is to become the industrial center 
of the new empire. France is to be reduced 
to the state of a rural economy, supplying 
food and raw materials to German indus- 
try. Spain, Scandinavia, Holland and the 
Balkans will do the same. Even with Africa 
to draw upon, this region will not be self- 
sufficient. There will be deficiency in food, 
one in metals, one in fibers, one in fats. 
Conquered peoples will be bitter and un- 
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willing servants of the German machine. 
Control will be maintained only by trade 
and police methods that rest upon use of 
force. 

There is Japan’s empire: This economic 
empire is to be spread out over scattered 
islands. The mainland portion in China 
will contain a huge population that presses 
against inadequate resources. There will 
be an insufficient supply of metals and 
fibers and timber and of other raw mate- 
rials upon which to build a self-sustaining 
industry. The bulk of the people in the 
area that Japan seeks to govern are in- 
efficient by American standards. 

There is Russia’s empire: In this area 
is an abundance of raw materials, but a 
great shortage of the sort of skill in organ- 
ization and management and operation 
that is required to translate the raw ma- 
terial abundance into an adequate supply 
of goods. The result is that Russia is weak 
internally and not a military threat to the 
other land areas of the world. 
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Consequently these other empires must 
look to the American economic empire for 
sources of supply. 

Hitler already is warning the United 
States that he will stand for no interfer- 
ence with his plans in Latin America. He 
plans to offer German industrial goods and 
German military supplies in exchange for 
Brazilian coffee and cotton, Argentine 
wheat and meat, Chilean copper, Vene- 
zuelan, Mexican and Colombian oil. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at one time thought that 
this hemisphere should deny its resources 
to Germans and Japanese and Russians. 
Hitler was worried by this threat. Present 
plans are merely to offer American finan- 
cial aid to countries that will need to have 
stronger bargaining power when the time 
comes to deal with Germany and Japan. 
Even so, Hitler is concerned. 

The fact is, as high officials see it, that 
Germany can win this war and remain 
weak in all but the outward indications of 
military strength. 


It is here that they see the opportunity 
for the American economic empire to as 
sert itself in the future. This empire can 
rest upon co-operation between inde 
pendent nations, rather than upon force. 
It can develop a military and naval 
strength that cannot be challenged by any 
outside group of powers. It can provide an 
outlet for capital that will provide a period 
of internal development in Latin America 
that would keep American industry busy 
for many years. 

Such are the conclusions of the Amer- 
ican specialists who have looked into the 
problems of hemisphere development, But 
they say this: 

Whether or not the unprecedented op 
portunity now confronting this hem 
sphere, under leadership of the United 
States, is realized will depend upon the 
intelligence, foresight and daring of this 
nation’s people and their leaders. For tea 
years the American people have tended to 
stagnate. They have let petty greeds and 
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selfish desires determine national policies. 
They have displayed an amazing lack of 
ability to solve the simplest sort of eco- 
nomic problems. They have developed a 
fear complex and a tendency to fight 
among themselves that weakens the na- 
tion. 

Such is the appraisal of well-informed of- 
ficials who now see how the world can lie 
at America’s feet, at the cost of 
imagination and daring. 

The view here is that, if Britain should 
fall, events in the world would move with 
lightning rapidity. The British Isles then 
would fall within the sway of the grow- 
ing German economic empire. There would 
be a scramble for the pieces of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Canada naturally would fall 
within the American system. The fu- 
ture of Australia and New Zealand would 
be uncertain. So would that of India. 
Japan would move swiftly to extend her 
area of empire. 

It is against 


some 


this background that 
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American policy now. 1s being set. The 
period that lies just ahead is seen as a 
period in which the U.S. either will realize 
upon or lose what high officials here regard 
as the world’s greatest opportunity. 

How great is that opportunity can be 
seen by a glance at the map above. 

There Germany is seen in proper per- 
spective in relation to the United States 
and to the rest of the world. The same is 
true of Japan. Both are small areas, 
crammed with people, lacking adequate 
raw materials, surrounded by other little 
nations also crammed with people. Out 
of that situation grows the deepest sort of 
internal problems. 

By contrast, there is the immense 
of the North American and South Amer- 
ican continents. In the United States, 
with its 130,000,000 people, dominating 
the hemisphere, is every vital human and 
material resource, plenty of space, great 
abundance of those things that make a 
nation strong. 


area 


The conclusion that farsighted officials 
of this Government reach is this: If the 
United States muffs the opportunity that 
now exists, through shortsightedness, or 
fear, lack of understanding either in 
Congress or at the White House, the price 
of that failure can be high. The reason 
is that neither Germany nor Japan can sit 
still once their present phase of conquest 
is concluded, for the simple reason that 
the conquests will not solve the problems 
that gave rise to their military adventures. 
Either the Western Hemisphere will be 
developed by the United States or it will 
be developed by peoples from Europe and 
Asia. 

President Roosevelt is aware of this situ- 
ation. There are few signs as yet that Con- 
gress grasps what is up in the world. The 
period just ahead can determine whether 
the United States grasps the opportunity 
that now exists or whether it hesitates 
once again at a time when critical decisions 
need to be made. 
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Military and naval experts agree that Great Britain 
is in desperate need of destroyers. Of the 175 destroyers 
now in the British Navy, not more than 100 can be ear- 
marked for the defense of the British Isles. Against these, 
Germany and Italy have a combined destroyer fleet of 
165 ships. The United States, on the other hand, has 240 
destroyers, by far the largest force in the world. 

The United States now is faced with decision on this 
question: Should or should not the American Navy sell 
50 or 60 of its over-age World War destroyers to Britain 
to help plug the vital hole in the British Navy—on the 
basis that the British fleet is America’s first line of de- 
fense? (See pages 12 and 28.) Here are the facts under- 
lying the destroyer situation: 

At the start of the war, Britain had approximately 
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180 destroyers. Since that time about 30 have been sunk 
with increasing rapidity. These have been replaced by 
new ships and by additions from the Polish and French 
fleets, making the total at present 175 (plus 26 now be- 
ing built). Not more than 100 of these can be used to 
protect the British Isles, because scores must be sta- 
tioned in the Mediterranean and elsewhere; because more 
than 25 of these destroyers, having borne the brunt of 
the war at sea, are now in dockyards for repair of dam- 
ages and for essential overhaul. 

The acuteness of Britain’s destroyer problem is due to 
the fact that destroyers play an all-important role 
in the tasks of the British fleet: in guarding the exits of 
the Mediterranean, in blockading the entire European 
continent, in convoying ships into Britain against the 
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U.S.LEADS WORLD 
IN NUMBER OF DESTROYERS 


counter-blockade, in patrolling the coast and defending 
the British Isles against invasion. Destroyers are particu- 
larly suitable for the bitter “in-fighting” that now char- 
acterizes English Channel warfare. 

Opposed to Britain’s scattered and damaged destroyer 
fleet are Italy’s 124 destroyers (plus 12 building) and 
Germany’s 41 ships. In addition, Germany has a few 
captured French destroyers and 32 more under con- 
struction in France. 

The American side of the story is this: Today the 
United States fleet has 240 destroyers, with 57 more being 
built. The ultimate goal, by 1946 or 1947, is 378. More 
than 100 of the 240 destroyers are old World War ships 
which recently have been recommissioned. These over- 
age ships are of 1,000-1,100 tons, with a designed speed 
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of 35 knots, and armed, for the most part, with four 4- 
inch guns, one 38-inch antiaircraft gun and 12 torpedo 
tubes. 

These destroyers were laid down in 1917, 1918 and 
1919, and all became over-age at the expiration of 16 
years. Although they are getting old and uneconomical 
to operate because of the increased cost of maintenance 
and the increased length of time necessary for overhaul, 
they are still serviceable for such duties as antisubmarine, 
convoy and patrol assignments. 

The situation during the first World War was far dif- 
ferent. In 1918 Britain had almost 450 destroyers of her 
own, plus the associated fleets of the United States, 
France, Italy and Japan. Today she has less than one- 
tenth of the combined Allied destroyer force of 1918. 
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SHALL U.S. SHIPS DEFEND BRITAIN? 


Proposal to Transfer 50 Over-Age Destroyers Arouses Controversy 


Preparedness needs vie 
with desire to aid English 
in meeting Nazi onslaught 


Early in the war, the United States 
adopted a policy of extending material 
aid to Great Britain and to France. The 
Neutrality Act was revised to give the 
then Allies access to the output of Amer- 
ican industry. For months neither Britain 
nor France took advantage of this policy. 
Orders for munitions and raw materials 
were delayed. 

With the blitzkrieg into the Low Coun- 
tries, these needs became more urgent. 
The American Army made available to 
Britain guns left over from the first World 
War—500,000 rifles, 450 75-mm. guns, 500 
trench mortars, 25,000 automatic rifles. 
The Navy released an airplane manufac- 
turer from his contract to deliver 50 as- 
sembled airplanes and these were sent 
over the border to Canada. Orders from 
the Allies were rushed to private manu- 
facturers. Navy officials disclosed they 
were prepared to yield to Britain an 
order for 23 “mosquito boats.” 


The Legal Hurdle 


At this last proposal, Congress balked. 
Recalled was the law enacted in 1917 as 
part of the Espionage Act, which pro- 
hibits transfer of any naval vessel to a 
belligerent in a war in which the United 
States is neutral. This settled the mosquito 
boat issue and the law still bars transfer 
of warships. 

But now the issue has arisen again. 
Great Britain wants all the ships she can 
get and is asking for at least 50 over-age 
destroyers, now part of the American 
Navy. (See pages 10 and 28.) 

Britain’s urgent need for destroyers is 
explained both by the destruction of Eng- 
lish ships and the war plans of Adolf Hit- 
ler. The British Isles are now isolated from 
the European continent; Empire lifelines 
are being attacked in the Mediterranean 
by Italy and threatened in Asia by Japan. 
Hitler has the choice of trying to starve 
England out or to crush her by invasion. 
In either event, the British must depend 
upon the United States for succor. 

Over the question of greater aid for Brit- 
ain, Americans in and out of the Gov- 
ernment are debating vehemently. Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh advises the people 
to remain aloof from Europe’s conflict and 
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SENATOR PEPPER 
“Short-of-war" destroyers 


to arm for continental defense. General 
John J. Pershing urges the immediate dis- 
patch of the needed destroyers. In the 
Senate, Florida’s Claude Pepper repeatedly 
urges American ships for British crews, 
while Massachusetts’ David I. Walsh, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
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SENATOR WALSH 
“Act-of-war" destroyers 


argues that, if our defenses are as weak as 
presented, the country can ill afford to dis- 
pose of either warships or munitions. 

Silent on the issue have been President 
Roosevelt and experts in the Navy De- 
partment. The Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, however, learned from Assistant 
Secretary Lewis Compton, during the mos- 
quito boat controversy, that, in the Navy’s 
judgment, no fighting ships should be 
transferred “under any conditions” for 
two years. If the Navy were asked to 
transfer destroyers, said Mr. Compton, 
“our answer would be ‘no’; we would defi- 
nitely recommend against it.” 


Safeguards Imposed 


As a result of these disclosures, the Sen- 
ate committee wrote into the Navy “speed- 
up” bill a provision that property of the 
Army or the Navy can not be transferred 
unless the Chief of Staff or the Chief of 
Naval Operations certifies that it is not es 
sential to national defense. 

Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has sug- 
gested that the destroyers be traded for 
British capital ships. These heavy vessels 
are expected to be of little value in the 
pending battle for Britain, but could be 
valuable to the American Navy in Latin- 
American or Pacific defense. Other pro- 
posals suggest an exchange of destroyers 
for British naval and air bases in this 
hemisphere. 

Another fact to be considered is that 
Congress has authorized a two-ocean navy, 
thereby signifying that America’s present 
naval force is too small. By 1947, for ex- 
ample, the destroyer fleet is expected to 
total 378 vessels, compared to 240 de 
stroyers in service now. It is also to be 
noted that the Government has authorized 
no recent transfers of arms and airplanes 
although the British need such supplies al- 
most as much as warships. 


Coupled with this fact is the admission § 


that this country needs both more men 


and more material for war. Secretary of | 


the Navy Knox, among others, has broad- 
cast an appeal for compulsory military 
service, and Secretary of State Hull warned 
that Americans must prepare “for real sac- 
rifice of time and of substance and for 
hard personal service.” 


Congress must decide whether these 


looming sacrifices will be greater or less if 
this country sacrifices any more material 
to defend the British Isles. 
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3,600,000 Aliens Now 
Under Surveillance 


Registration Required as Safeguard Against Subversive Activities 


Non-citizens generally 
are considered friendly. 
No ‘witch hunt’ planned. 


The United States is placing under sur- 
veillance the 3,600,000 aliens within its 
borders. No other nation has so many 
non-citizens, none has such a diverse group. 

Aliens have been welcomed to this coun- 
try from its earliest beginnings. From the 
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SOLICITOR GENERAL BIDDLE 
No “‘witch hunting’ ... 


work of immigrants this nation grew and 
prospered. Into the American melting pot 
were thrown Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Germans, Latins and Slavs. This open- 
handed, unquestioning welcome is now end- 
ing. For the first time, the Government 
is starting to treat aliens as other coun- 
tries have long treated them. Henceforth, 
their movements are to be policed and 
watched as alien movements are watched 
in Europe. 

Between August 27 and December 26, 
every alien in the United States must reg- 
ister at a first or second class post office. 
Those 14 years of age and older must be 
fingerprinted. Each of them will receive a 
registration card and any change of ad- 
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dress must be reported to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in Washington 
within five days. Willful failure to register 
or the giving of false information will ren- 
der an alien liable to a fine of $1,000. 

The decision to register all aliens in the 
country is no indication that the Govern- 
ment or the people suspect the entire 
3,600,000 of unpatriotic or dangerous ac- 
tivity. Rather is it a recognition of new 
forces in the world; forces seeking to upset 
the American form of government. 

Examples of these forces recently have 
been brought to light. One, in which the 
alien issue was not directly involved, 
centers on the activities of Dr. Gerhardt 
Westrick, commercial counselor of the 
German Embassy, with offices in New 
York. Much public comment attended 
disclosure of the activities of Dr. West- 
rick and the identity of the prominent 
guests he entertained on a secluded West- 
chester estate. Dr. Westrick was repre- 
sented as discussing the possibility of 
resuming trade relations between this 
country and the German Reich after the 
war. 

The alien question is more closely linked 
with the suspected activities of Captain 
Fritz Wiedemann, German Consul Gen- 
eral at San Francisco. The presence of 
Captain Wiedemann in this country has 
prompted considerable speculation —be- 
cause of his close friendship with Fuehrer 
Hitler and his position in the Nazi party 
—a position presumably warranting a 
much more important post than the one 
he holds. 

The State Department acted in the 
case of Edgar Freiherr Spiegel von un zu 
Peckelshein, German Consul General at 
New Orleans, who was quoted in a news- 
paper interview as saying Germany would 
not forget American efforts to aid the 
Allies with measures short of war. Al- 
though the German envoy disclaimed 
speaking for publication, the State De- 
partment warned that it could tolerate no 
public discussion of this country’s policies 
and attitudes by representatives of foreign 
governments here. 

The fact that foreign representatives in 
Western Hemisphere countries might en- 
gage in activities “which may endanger the 
peace and democratic tradition of Amer- 
ica” was recognized at the recent Havana 


conference, which passed a resolution to 
curb such activity. One means of fore- 
stalling the spread of such subversive ac- 
tions is the supervision of all aliens. 

In guarding this country against Fifth 
Column attacks, however, high officials 
stress that proper liberties of peaceable 
aliens must be protected. President Roose- 
velt, Attorney General Jackson, Solicitor 
General Francis Biddle and Earl G. Harri- 
son, Philadelphia attorney who will direct 
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ALIEN REGISTRAR HARRISON 
. . in his alien tallying 


the alien tally, have emphatically stated 
that no “witch hunt” will accompany the 
registration. 

Government officials are stressing the 
friendly nature of the program. Data on 
all alien questionnaires will be secret, free 
from inspection except upon specific order 
of the Attorney General. Officials also are 
trying to prevent any anti-alien hysteria 
from arising and are determined to per- 
mit no aliens to be harassed by suspicious 
neighbors. The Federal-State Conference 
on Law Enforcement Problems of Na- 
tional Defense adopted a resolution em- 
phasizing that all anti-alien activities 
should be centralized in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 
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WPA Relief Rolls 


To Rise in Autumn 
Last Year’s Outlay Expected to be Equaled, Despite Arms Spending 


Prospect that pick-up 
in business will solve 
unemployment held remote 


WPA jobs are about to increase again. 
This increase will accompany the rise al- 
ready under way in the activity of indus- 
try. Spending for work relief will go along 
with vast spending for armament and will 
be a factor in causing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to break all pump-priming records 
during the final months of the current 
year. 

In the excitement over armament, re- 
lief has received scant public attention. 
Yet Congress appropriated $975,000,000 to 
support WPA this year, with the provision 
that this sum may be spent in eight 
months instead of twelve. There are signs 
that the money will be spent in the short- 
er period, which means that expendi- 
tures for relief will be as great as last 
year. War and preparation for war are 


not yet solving the prolonged unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Working on WPA jobs at present are 
1,700,000 persons. The monthly bill for 
this work is $110,000,000. Beginning in 
September, these costs will rise gradually 
to $140,000,000 a month, when a peak of 
2,300,000 jobs will be reached. The rise in 
both jobs and money again will coincide 
with the approach of an election. 

Experience points to the fact that WPA 
opens up new employment opportunities 
before elections. In 1936, expenditures rose 
from $153,000,000 in August to $180,000,- 
000 in October. A sharp contraction took 
place in 1937, but in 1938 WPA spending 
rose from $103,000,000 in January to $193,- 
000,000 in August and $207,000,000 in 
October. 

Spending in the last two election years 
dropped in November, but picked up 
sharply in December, rising above the 
pre-election peak as work relief needs be- 
came more acute. A different pattern is 
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WPA AIRPORTS BECOME THE MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


planned this year. A tentative schedule by 
Col. F.C. Harrington, WPA Administrator, 
calls for an increase to 1,800,000 workers in 
October, 2,000,000 by November, 2,200,000 
by December and a peak of 2,300,000 in 
January. This program forecasts an aver- 
age WPA employment in the current year 
only slightly below last year’s average of 
2,040,000. 

Why, with a continued high level of busi- 
ness activity expected through the rest 
of the year, is it necessary to expand WPA 
rolls? 


Skilled Workers Needed 


From data gathered by government 
economists comes the answer. In the first 
place, the full effect of defense spending 
is not expected to be felt during the pres- 
ent year. Defense orders, furthermore, are 
now being concentrated in a few key in- 
dustries—machine tools, aircraft, muni- 
tions and shipbuilding—calling primarily 
for skilled workers. WPA rolls consist 
chiefly of unskilled hands. 

In the second place, WPA officials point 
out that their program has never been 
able to provide jobs for all applicants for 
relief work. Since February, in fact, the 
number of applicants certified for work re- 
lief, or estimated to be eligible for work 
relief, has increased by 500,000, bringing 
the total number of persons seeking WPA 
jobs to 1,500,000. 

In the third place, new opportunities 
for work are expected to attract young 
people, now backed up in farms, into 
cities. If this migration from farms to 
industrial cities materializes, it will rep- 
resent a net addition to the nation’s labor 
force. 

WPA officials thus view as still distant 
the time when increased business activity 
will be able to provide jobs for all persons 
wanting to work. 

Meanwhile, however, the WPA admin- 
istration is gearing its activities to the 
defense program, making important shifts 
in the type of projects now being planned. 
Conservation work and the construction of 
recreational facilities, such as playgrounds 
and golf courses, are being curtailed. WPA 
workers are now being assigned to work on 
airports, army housing projects, armories, 
military roads, naval yards and other work 
that has military importance. 
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A NEW TAX ON BUSINESS 


How Proposed Excess Profits Levy Would Affect Corporations 


Method expected to increase 
tax costs 6 to 8 per cent. 
Many exemptions planned. 


This Government is getting set to take 
one more slice out of the income of cor- 
porations in order to raise money to pay an 
added fraction of armament costs. The 
first slice is already arranged for through 
a 10 per cent supertax that will be im- 
posed on 1940 income of both corporations 
and individuals. 

Now the proposed new method is to 
impose a special tax on what will be classi- 
fied as “excess profits.” The theory be- 
hind this tax, already approved by the tax 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
Jere Cooper (Dem.) , of Tennessee, is that 
industries that show profits above what 
might be called “normal” should pay some- 
thing extra. To start with, this “something 
extra” would total about $500,000,000 on 
1940 income of affected corporations, to 
be added to about $1,500,000,000 that will 
be collected from existing taxes. 


Some Points for Businessmen 


There are several points for business- 
men to keep in mind when considering the 
new tax plan. One is that this new excess 
profits tax would bear no relation to the 
existing excess profits tax, which is de- 
signed solely to make effective the tax on 
capital stock. Another is that the new plan 
as now offered exempts all corporations 
with $5,000 or less income and grants other 
deductions that would exempt more than 
90 per cent of all corporations, by number, 
from its provisions. A third is that this 
plan is just the entering wedge for a theory 
that later can be applied to take much 
larger sums from the income of corpora- 
tions. In Great Britain, 100 per cent of all 
corporation net income, above that earned 
in pre-war years, is taken by the govern- 
ment. 

Starting with this background, con- 
sideration can be given to some of the 
details of the tax plan. 

The taxpayer will be given a chance 
to take his pick of excess profits taxes. 
He can, under the proposed plan, decide 
to figure out his tax on the basis of the 
amount of capital actually invested in his 
business, including 100 per cent of bor- 
rowed capital up to $100,000. Or he can 
decide to figure his tax on the basis of 
average earnings for the years 1936-1939 
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COOPER—McCORMACK—KNUDSEN—TREADWAY 
A “super-tax’’ from Congress ... a “super-defense” for nation 


inclusive. As the plan works out in prac- 
tice, a corporation earning less than 10 
per cent on its actual invested capital 
would be better off by accepting the in- 
vested capital base of tax, while a corpora- 
tion earning more than 10 per cent on in- 
vested capital would do better by accept- 
ing the average earnings base. 

For Example: Take a corporation that 
is earning $150,000 this year after it has 
deducted its federal income tax of 20.9 
per cent, or $39,633. That corporation 
may have an actual equity investment of 
$1,000,000 and may have a record of 
earning an average of $80,000 a year, or 
8 per cent on that capital during the base 
period from 1936-1939. 

This corporation, first of all, would be 
permitted to deduct $5,000 of income from 
the amount that might be subject to ex- 
cess profits tax. Then it would be per- 
mitted to deduct its base period earnings 
of $80,000, making a total deduction of 
$85,000 of income not subject to the new 
tax. Taking this $85,000 away from the 
$150,000 of net income would leave $65,000 
as “excess profit” subject to special tax. 
The tax would start out at 25 per cent 
on the amount of this “excess profit” that 
did not exceed 10 per cent of the $85,000 
deduction, or a tax of $2,125. It then 
would rise to 30 per cent on the next 10 
per cent, or a tax of $2,550, and would be 
40 per cent on all net income above 20 
per cent of the deduction, involving a 
further tax of $14,400. 


When it was all figured out, this corpor- 
ation would pay an excess profits tax of 
$19,075 on the $150,000 of net income that 
had remained after paying the regular fed- 
eral income tax. This corporation really 
would pay a total federal income tax plus 
excess profits tax amounting to 31 per 
cent of its income, against the existing law 
which applies a tax of 20.9 per cent. 

Every corporation in the country is go- 
ing to be applying the rather complicated 
formula of this proposed new tax to its 
particular situation. The Treasury expects 
that, for the bulk of the corporations that 
are to be caught by the tax, the increase 
in their over-all rate of tax will be between 
6 and 8 per cent, bringing it to 26.9 or 28.9 
per cent. But for corporations that have 
a high rate of earnings in relation to the 
amount of capital in their business, or for 
corporations that get big new profits in re- 
lation to the profits that have been earned 
in recent years, the tax will hit with very 
strong force. For instance, a corporation 
that earns 50 per cent on invested capital 
would pay a total income and excess profits 
tax of 46.8 per cent. 

Taking shape here is the first of what 
might be called the new armament taxes. 
Henry Morgenthau estimates that the Fed- 
eral Government’s deficit in this fiscal 
year, even with this tax, will be near $5,- 
700,000,000. This suggests that taxation 
is just beginning, with murmurings in Con- 
gress now that, if men are to be con- 
scripted, wealth also should be conscripted. 
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“in prepertion as the structure of a 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





* WHAT THE CITIZEN CAN DO 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


American politics is on the road to acceptance of 
common honesty as its standard—and it will achieve 
that goal only if officials of integrity can be appointed 
to administer the Department of Justice and if Presi- 
dents of the United States can be counted upon to 
insist that the Attorney General will faithfully execute 
the laws irrespective of the effect on his own political 
party. 

It is a disgraceful chapter in American politics 
which the new Hatch laws have been designed to 
remedy. The WPA—a huge relief organization—was 
used in the 1936 and 1938 campaigns to get votes for 
the party in power. Contributions were accepted from 
corporations in the form of purchases of campaign 
textbooks issued by the Democratic Party and auto- 
graphed by the President of the United States. 

The proceeds went to the benefit of the President’s 
party, notwithstanding the fact that the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act plainly outlawed the contribution 
of “anything of value” by corporations to any political 
party. Another such campaign book has just been 
brazenly announced for the 1940 campaign by the 
Democratic National Committee. Not one thing was 
done by the present Administration to enforce the law 
in 1936 or to clean house when the WPA scandals 
were first brought to public notice. 

Will the citizens despair because high officials do 
not do their duty? The new Hatch law of 1940- -and its 
predecessor of 1939—does not reach the case of the 
public officials who refuse to enforce the statutes, but 
it does something else far more important—it prac- 
tically compels political movements hereafter to be 
conducted by the active participation of the many 
instead of the few. 

By limiting campaign contributions to $5,000—and 
this means directly or indirectly by an individual or 
members of his family or relatives where there is a 
plain effort to evade the spirit of the law—the whole 
complexion of political contests in America will be 
changed. 


NEW LAWS It is true there are some loop- 
CONTAIN SOME holes in the new laws and that, 
LOOPHOLES strictly speaking, separate “po- 


litical committees” can be set 
up in 48 states and each could raise $3,000,000, but 
Wendell Willkie has publicly, stated that he will see 
to it that all of the three political committees handling 


his campaign—the Willkie-for-President Clubs, the 
Republican National Committee, and the Independent 
Democrats—combined will spend no more than 
$3,000,000. 

Nothing has come from the White House on this 
point as yet but it is assumed that both major partie 
will follow the same course. Even more important is 
the compliance by all citizens with the spirit of the 
new law, which means that the $5,000 limit for con- 
tributions shall not be exceeded by any individual con- 
tributor through any loophole or subterfuge. 


INTIMIDATION OR 
COERCION OF 
VOTER OUTLAWED 


The country gains by this lim- 
itation because it means that 
when the election is over the 
positions of ambassador ané 
minister, as well as important key posts in the Gov- 
ernment itself, will not be filled by men who have 
merely made large campaign contributions and are 
not otherwise qualified. 

Some of these men of wealth have served well in 
public office but others by their behavior have re- 
vealed clearly that, had it not been for the financial 
aid they gave in the campaign, they would never have 
been considered fit to hold office. This business of giv- 
ing away ambassadorships has troubled both Repub- 
lican and Democratic presidents in the past and is2 
vicious custom that has hurt America in the conduct 
of foreign relations. 

There are not many citizens who can give $5,000 
to a campaign. Most of these $5,000 contributor 
have never wanted anything from the Administra 
tion for whose political success they gave their funds 
Most of them never asked a favor of the Govern 
ment and gave their money because their fellow- 
citizens insisted their wealth required them to con- 
tribute ratably for the expenses of campaigns. Many 
of these men will be relieved greatly to find they 
are not going to be pressed to contribute sums which 
have hitherto gotten for them only unpleasant pub- 
licity, namely the innuendoes of reckless publicity de 
partments and irresponsible political speakers to say 
nothing of the suspicion of their own employees if 
business who come to believe the tales of government 
being influenced only by men of means. 

The Hatch Act requires the turning over of a new 
leaf in the management of political campaigns. It 
focuses attention on the millions of citizens who hith- 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Hatch Act means sweeping change in conduct of political cam- 
paigns—no longer any need for big campaign funds—individual 
effort is more valuable than large contributions anyway. 


erto have not taken seriously their relationship to an 
election campaign. The citizen has listened to speech- 
es, cast his ballot, and considered that he was thereby 
carrying out his obligation of citizenship in full. 

But there’s more to the obligation. It behooves the 
citizen to spread among his friends, neighbors and 
co-workers a true understanding of the issues. It be- 
hooves the discerning and intelligent citizen to pre- 
vent the uninformed citizen from being exploited by 
the clever local politicians and the masters of misrep- 
resentation who make stump speeches in their com- 
munities. 

The law forbids intimidation or coercion of any- 
body’s vote, whether by big government or by big 
business or by anybody else. Argument and discussion 
constitute legitimate methods of persuasion. So do 
letters, placards, newspaper advertisements, and the 
distribution of literature. If a citizen spends more than 
$50 to influence any election “in two or more states,” 
he must promptly file a record of what he spent with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. This doesn’t require much effort and makes a rec- 
ord that everybody can see. Any citizen who carries on 
a campaign of education as an individual and who 
does nothing that he need be ashamed of will not hesi- 
tate to file a record of what he has spent other than 
through a regular political committee. 


EACH CITIZEN 
CAN CONTRIBUTE 
HIS OWN EFFORTS 


What then can the citizen do? 
First of all he should contribute 
to either party through a regu- 
larly established political com- 
mittee. If he feels this is not sufficient and wants to 
catry on an individual campaign in excess of $50 he 
can do so, but he should not distribute literature or 
statements that have not already been sent out by the 
resnective headquarters. He runs, of course, the risk 
of duplicating to some extent what the regular man- 
agement may be doing, because it would be unlawful 
for him to collaborate or ask the advice of the state or 
national groups if he intends to spend in excess of 
$5,000 by himself, or if he doesn’t want to embarrass 
the party management. 

The best and safest thing for the citizen to do 
after he has made his contribution through a regular 
Political committee is to offer his services as a volun- 
teer worker. There is no prohibition in the law against 
man-hours by volunteers. If an organization of 1,000,- 





000 volunters comes into being in either party it will 
be unprecedented but it will be due to the enthusiasm 
and interest which such a large number of persons is 
ready to show in the outcome of the campaign. 


PARTICIPATION OF 
PEOPLE WILL BE 
UNPRECEDENTED 


Heretofore precinct organiza- 
tions have been difficult to set 
up because local political man- 
agers have had to rely too much 
on persons with an axe to grind or with an eye to po- 
litical reward. Never before have so many volunteers 
of truly disinterested viewpoint come forward as this 
year. 

The 1940 campaign will probably include more per- 
sons actively engaged in campaigning than ever has 
been known in American politics. This is a healthy 
sign. The Hatch Act in this respect may accomplish 
affirmatively more for American democracy than 
negatively by prohibition of the scandalous misuse of 
public office and public funds. 

There is danger, to be sure, in overzealous volunteer 
work. With the most laudable purpose, some individ- 
uals may overstep the bounds of propriety and discre- 
tion. Business men in particular who canvass their 
employees for funds or attempt to influence them in 
their voting by improper means can handicap a po- 
litical party management far beyond the good they 
try to do. 

What is important, therefore, is that the national 
party managements shall guide these volunteer work- 
ers and instruct them on what to do and what not to 
do. In a sense, the national organizations will be held 
responsible for these volunteer groups anyway, so their 
work should be coordinated. 

But entirely apart from active political work, the 
citizen can advance the cause of his party or candi- 
date by a simple method. He can first inform him- 
self about the issues. This means he must do more 
reading than perhaps he has done before. He must 
weigh more carefully the arguments and not let 
emotion run away with reason. Votes are better won 
by logic and well-mobilized argument than by appeals 
to emotion or prejudice. 

The 1940 campaign appears to be one in which the 
American people will participate on a scale hitherto 
unknown in the world. What a fitting contrast this 
will make to the so-called elections and plebiscites car- 
ried on by totalitarian rulers abroad! 
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FROM PICNICS TO POLITICS 


Chief Executive Indulges in Country Joys, 


An inspection of defenses 
in the New England area 
with Messrs. Knox, Walsh 


Said Eleanor Roosevelt, writing from 
Hyde Park a few days ago: “Sometimes I 
wonder if one has any right to indulge in 
the joys of country life when there is so 
much which needs to be done in the 
world.” Her husband, Franklin, last week 
at the summer White House managed both 


—Wide World 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN 
Idea for home defense 


to “indulge in country joys” and to “do so 
much.” 

Swatting Hudson River 
seem to irritate Mrs. F. D. 
ably) on the front porch, 
drives on the country roads 
car, picnicking on the banks of the river 
and sorting souvenirs of his Administra- 
tion in his new museum and library did 
not consume all the President’s hours dur- 
ing his week-long vacation at his manorial 
estate. Once again, politics and national 
defense were his chief interests. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace, 
having recovered from accidentally wal- 
loping a news photographer on the back 
of the head with a pet boomerang, near 
the end of the week arrived at the tiny 
Highland Park station for his second 
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flies (which 
R. consider- 
taking long 
in his open 


strategy conference with his Chief and 
running-mate. Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins, who has been a house guest of 
the President since May 10, also was on 
hand. 

The White House secretariat insisted 
that the Roosevelt-Wallace meeting was 
not a “campaign conference.” By coin- 
cidence, however, the First Lady opened 
her front-porch campaign the same after- 
noon at her Val-Kill cottage just across 
the road from the family home, serving 
tea to, and rallying the support of, some 
800 Democratic women leaders of the mid- 
Hudson area. Before the party was over, 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Wallace had joined 
the ladies, making their first campaign ap- 
pearance together. 

The rally was informal, in the usual 
Roosevelt manner. Both men were coat- 
less when they drove into the Val-Kill 
grove, the President at the wheel. Mr. 
Roosevelt wore a sporty blue shirt with a 
dark blue tie, and the Secretary held a 
black Scotty in his lap. “We are going to 
drive to a picnic 15 or 20 miles from here, 
and do some work,” began the Chief Exec- 
utive, “and on the way we are going to 
continue the old, old argument of Dutchess 
County corn versus Iowa corn. I think it 
is one of those interminable arguments 
that is going to go on for the next four 
years.” The crowd caught the point. Then 
the mass of women rushed to the running 
board, while the President perched himself 
on top of the front seat and dragged Mr. 
Wallace up beside him. “We are rather 
terrified,” he said with a grin, “but I 
thought you all would like to get a glimpse 
of Henry Wallace.” 

Another Cabinet member did not visit 
the Chief Executive, but wrote him. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “good friend, Jim Farley,” 
handed in his resignation as Postmaster 
General, effective Aug. 31, to become 
president of the New York Yankees. Both 
men were extremely cordial in their cor- 
respondence, neither mentioning the third- 
term issue. 

In regard to national defense, Mr. Roose- 
velt announced that at the end of the week 
he would board a special train for a long 
swing through New England to inspect 
defenses. Again, Mr. Hopkins would be 
with him—as well as Secretary Knox, 
Senator Walsh, his naval and military 
aides and his personal physician. Much of 
the trip will be made by sea. 

While the President watched the fate of 


Poses With Mr. Wallace 


the National Guard bill in Congress, he 
disclosed at a press conference early in the 
week that World War veterans might be’ 
mobilized into home-defense regiments to 
replace the Guard units; and at a later 
news meeting he gave his assurances that 
chances were 100 to 1 against assignment 
of American troops to service outside of 
continental United States or its posses- 
The home-defense idea had been 
developed one evening in a conversation 
with New York’s Governor Lehman. The 
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JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
“‘Purely social’ 


President, incidentally, chose to keep his 
meeting with the Governor a secret, his 
staff having categorically stated that no 
callers would be received that day. 
Also, last week, Mr. Roosevelt enter 
tained at a very informal luncheon four 
delegates to the recent Havana conference; 
had as overnight guests Justice Frank 
furter and his wife—‘‘on a purely social 
visit;” saved the life of a Negro janitor, 
twice sentenced to the electric chair for 
the murder of a Washington widow, com 
muting the death sentence to life imprison- 
ment; heard of the death of the Hyde 
Park postmaster, Bert Wigg, who was the: 
son of the village blacksmith to whom thé 
boy Franklin used to take the family) 
horses to be shod; called on Americans 09 
unite on Sept. 8 in prayer for world peace 
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Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
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1—Here is a machine quicker than the eye. The 2—1Just as fast is the machine used by the 
Treasury uses it to turn out federal checks. Social Security Board. 





3—The Census Bureau would be swamped if in- 4—More than 40,000,000 social security name 
dustry hadn’t created this mechanical giant. cards have been punched by these machines. 
Photos—Harris & Ewing 
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The NEXT TIME you produce a brochure, circular or catalog, give it the 
magnetic appeal of rotogravure—the appeal that attracts millions of 
readers to newspaper rotogravure sections each week— including your- 
self! And remember, rotogravure does far more than attract readers. 
In glowing full color or rich monotone, the “feel” and distinctive appear- 
ance of rotogravure creates a quality atmosphere which the reader 


automatically associates with the product advertised. 
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Government 
‘transactions re- 
quire thousands 
of industry’s ma- 
chines. 
Millions of 
man-hours have 
been saved as a 
result of indus- 
try’s ingenuity in 
making machines 
serve man. 


5—This master name machine records 6—Facts necessary to the social security pro- 
social security beneficiaries. gram come pouring from these machines. 


7—Here is a typical office scene in Washington 
with workers using industry's inventions. 


8—The cards that come from many of the ma- 
chines are keyed by punch-holes. The ma- 
chine cuts out permanent symbols. 9—This machine writes “finis” to government 
spending by cancelling the checks. 
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POLITICIANS FIGHT HATCH ACT 








Mr. Willkie disavows plan 
to exceed $3,000,000 limit. 
Boss control issue raised. 


Efforts to file the edges off the teeth 
of the Hatch “pure politics” law and 
permit funds to flow unstintedly into 
campaign coffers are being made by the 
national organizations of both parties. At 
the same time, political leaders are urging 
that these teeth be sharpened. 

Democratic Publicity Director Charles 
Michelson reveals that his party will fol- 
low its usual practice in the 1940 cam- 
paign of issuing a campaign book with 
“more than usual” advertising. “The 
campaign books,” said he, “are ready to 
go out.” This statement followed publica- 
tion of a letter from Attorney General 
Jackson to Senator Carl Hatch, the law’s 
author, suggesting that the act needs 
amendments to “take up these evasion 
plans .. . and to outlaw each of them in 
specific language.” 

Part of the Attorney General’s letter 
referred to campaign books and noted 
that: “While the act provides penalties 
for those who buy books or advertising, 
we find no penalty for those who sell 
them.” Apparently the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee noted the same loop- 
hole as the Democratic Attorney General 
and plans to make the most of it. 

Republican Chairman Joseph W. Martin 
announced that no Republican campaign 
books would be issued because the Hatch 
Act bars them. The announcement ac- 
companied a denial of Democratic charges 
that a Willkie book would be issued to 
commemorate notification ceremonies. Sen- 
ator Bridges of New Hampshire followed 
this with a charge that the preparation of 
campaign books by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has forced thousands of 
citizens to violate the Hatch Act prohibi- 
tion of advertising in campaign books. 

Another apparent loophole suggested by 
the Attorney General was noted first by 
Henry P. Fletcher, counsel for the Republi- 
can National Committee. Mr. Fletcher 
opined that the law’s limit of $3,000,000 
per campaign and $5,000 per individual 
contribution, applied only to national com- 
mittees and that state and local commit- 
tees could garner as much monetary cam- 
Paign ammunition as they thought they 
needed. 

Indications that slush funds will become 
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Loopholes Found to Permit Huge Expenditures, Campaign Books 


an important campaign issue came from 
Republican Nominee Wendell L. Willkie, 
who brushed aside Mr. Fletcher’s memo- 
randum and proclaimed his intention to 
hold total campaign expenditures under 
$3,000,000. Mr. Willkie went even further 
by proposing an amendment to require the 
President and all high government officials 
to make public their personal assets upon 
taking, and upon leaving, office. He 
pledged himself and his family to this 


a er 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
Man behind the speeches 


course whether or not legislation is en- 
acted. 

Another issue out of which Mr. Willkie 
expects to make political capital is that of 
machine and boss control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Democratic Chairman Ed- 
ward J. Flynn discounted the importance 
of this issue at his first press conference 
by saying: 

“If that’s the only issue he (Willkie) 
has and if anybody thinks President Roose- 
velt is machine-ridden or boss-ridden, I 
don’t think they can make that one stick.” 

Nevertheless the Republican campaign 
is pressing forward on this issue. Mr. Will- 
kie has persuaded racket-busting Thomas 
E. Dewey to tour the Midwest in his be- 
half, assailing the city machines of Kelly 
in Chicago, Crump in Memphis, Hague in 
New Jersey, Tammany in New York, 








Chairman Flynn in the Bronx, and Pender- 
gast in Kansas City. Exhibit No. 1 in the 
Dewey drive possibly may be the machine 
control in Missouri demonstrated in the 
primary just held in that State. 

Both Governor Lloyd C. Stark and Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman ran for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Senator from Mis- 
souri as New Dealers. The real issue was 
which machine should dominate the State. 
Senator Truman, the victor, was backed 
by the Pendergast organization in Kansas 
City and the St. Louis organization con- 
trolled by Mayor Bernard Dickman, who 
now emerges as Missouri’s new boss. 

Primary factor in Governor Stark’s 
defeat was the third candidate, Maurice 
M. Mulligan, who, as district attorney, 
prosecuted Pendergast. Both Stark and 
Mulligan claimed credit for breaking Pen- 
dergast and split the vote. Meanwhile, the 
Pendergast outfit joined with the St. Louis 
machine and rode back to victory. 

Lawrence McDaniel, nominee for Gov- 
ernor, is from St. Louis and a Dickman 
man. He was supported by the majority 
of the Pendergast following and his tri- 
umph places Mayor Dickman in a position 
of extraordinary power. The Missouri sit- 
uation thus may create a set-up for the 
coming Dewey attack on Democratic city 
machines. 

Fundamentally, however, the brewing 
presidential campaigns are taking new and 
unorthodox shapes. In outward appear- 
ance, Mr. Willkie’s method follows the 
usual pattern. There will be the traditional 
acceptance speech August 17 at his birth- 
place, Elwood, Ind. There will be the usual 
campaign train. But the Willkie effort will 
will be directed primarily at independent 
voters and Democrats. Significant is the 
appointment of Raymond Leslie Buell, 
editor and authority on foreign affairs, as 
Mr. Willkie’s principal research assistant, 
instead of a politician. 

Unorthodox for him is the campaign 
planned by President Roosevelt, who is 
abandoning the traveling technique he 
used so effectively in 1932 and 1936. In- 
stead, the President is stressing his role as 
commander in chief of a nation in peril, 
a position that requires a close watch on 
foreign affairs and national defense. Prac- 
tical politicians feel that this type of cam- 
paign will suggest subtly that the Presi- 
dent is so thoroughly acquainted with 
these problems that only he can prepare 
the country for what lies ahead. 
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BATTLE OVER DRAFT GETS HOTTER 


Rasped Tempers Bring Flare-Ups as Senators Start Debate 


Chances for recess slim 
as hope for an early vote 
on conscription recedes 


Tempers of members of Congress are 
rising almost as high as the mercury in the 
thermometer as the session continues 
through the heat and humidity of a 
Washington summer and emotions are 
stirred by conflicting views of defense 
problems. 

There is increased talk of a recess until 
about Nov. 15, as soon as the pressing de- 
fense measures and the tax bill (see page 
15) have been disposed of, but Senate 
leaders do not believe the Compulsory 
Military Service Bill can reach a final vote 





WHEELER 


With conscription 


in that body in less than two weeks, and 
optimistic forecasts of a tax bill being 
rushed through are being discounted. 

Before this week ends, the congressional 
leadership hopes to have sent to the White 
House the bill to authorize the President 
to call the National Guard and Reserves 
into active service for a year of intensive 
training. If this should occur, it is planned 
to call into service, about Sept. 1, units 
of the Guard from 27 States, numbering 
about 55,000 officers and men, and the re- 
maining units as rapidly thereafter as fa- 
cilities can be provided. 

The Senate last week passed the Guard 
Bill, amended on the floor to permit resig- 
nation within 20 days of its enactment of 
men with dependents otherwise without 
support, and to give courts wide discretion 
in abating suits against men in training. 
Passage was by a non-partisan vote of 71 
to 7, but an amendment proposed by 
Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, to 
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SHEPPARD 


eliminate authority to use the National 
Guard in the Western Hemisphere outside 
U.S. territory was defeated, 38 to 39. 

“Conscription” of man power caused 
bitter exchanges in both Houses. Rever- 
berations of differences within the House 
Military Affairs Committee came through 
the doors of a closed session when the 
committee voted 11 to 10 to hear no 
further witnesses. The next day, the com- 
mittee reversed itself at a “love feast” and 
decided to hear former Secretary of War 
Woodring, Navy Secretary Knox, and 
others. 

It was in the Senate that compulsory 
service drew such bitter debate that Sena- 
tor Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, served 
formal notice that hereafter he would in- 


HOLT 


bitterness of oratory increased . 


voke the rules “to prevent Senate debate 
from becoming as unseemly as a barroom 
brawl.” 

This warning followed an exchange 
of personalities between Senators Holt 
(Dem.), of West Virginia, and Minton 
(Dem.), of Indiana, during which the 
terms “lie,” “rat” and “slacker” were used. 

The Senate debate on the Compulsory 
Training Bill formally began Friday, with 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.) , of Texas, chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, 
urging passage. This measure has a strong 
supporter in Senator Austin (Rep.), of 
Vermont, assistant minority leader. Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and 
other Democrats oppose it vigorously. 

Without a roll call, the House passed a 
bill to permit American ships to transport 
refugee children from war-torn Europe if 
the vessels are given safe conduct by bel- 
ligerents, and its Immigration Committee 
favorably reported a measure to increase 


MINTON 


the number who may be brought to this 
country for safekeeping. Also without a 
roll call, the House passed a bill to author- 
ize wire-tapping in tracing spies and 
saboteurs. 

But defense subjects did not occupy all 
the attention of Congress last week. The 
conferees on the omnibus transportation 
measure revived that measure by rewrit- 
ing or eliminating sections on which the 
House previously had rejected a conference 
bill. The Senate passed the House bill regu- 
lating investment trusts. 

In both cases, only prolongation of the 
session made it possible to bring the meas- 
ures close to the statute books. 

The omnibus transportation bill has 
been in conference more than a year. 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


AUSTIN 


. senatorial dignity suffered 


The first agreement was rejected by a 
combination of railroad labor, farm, and 
waterways groups. The railroad _brother- 
hoods withdrew their opposition after a 
compromise was effected, by which, in 
the event of a merger of rail lines, work- 
ers who are to be displaced shall be 
paid their salaries for four years. The 
measure brings within the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission all 
forms of transportation except aviation. 

When a bill to restrict investment trusts 
first was proposed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the industry op- 
posed it vigorously. A “round-table” dis- 
cussion at the SEC for three weeks de- 
veloped a compromise which the affected 
interests promoted vigorously. The Senate 
inserted in this bill another change in the 
Securities Act by which the period be 
tween registration and sale of securities 


may be shortened to less than the former 9 


statutory period of 20 days. 
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*** Speedboat Drivers have 
been warned by New Jersey that 
reckless driving will not be tolerat- 
ed in her home waters. One ad- 
vantage the sea-skimmers have 
over land pilots is that there’s no 
such thing as a one-way ocean. On 
the other hand, we’ve yet to hear of 
a motorist being fined for parking 
by a cable crossing. 





FROM CAIRO, EGYPT 


comes reports that when work- 
men there were digging for Roman 
wells they struck oil instead. From 
now on, archaeologists will probably 
be required equipment for oil com- 
panies. 


* * * Sea-Walls and Prison Camps 
are but two of the strange items 
that take a healthy bite out of the 
cash motorists pay for automotive 
taxes in various states. You can 
add oyster beds, Confederate pen- 
sions and airports to the list as 
well. Pardon us, SENATOR, but 
could you sneak in a little highway 
maintenance, too? Or is that an 
alien field? 


*** Busy as Buzzing Bees were 
a swarm of southern city police, 
warning motorists that failure to 
get their 1940 license tags on time 
would mean arrest . . . on the spot. 
“On the spot” is just where these 
Same gendarmes found themselves 
when deadline day came, for the 
Police department didn’t dare drive 
their automotive equipment out on 
the streets. Yep... they forgot to 
get new plates! 





* * * “Drive-Aways,” in the ver- 
nacular of the automobile industry, 
are customers who take delivery of 
their new cars right at the factory. 
Once considered nuisances, they 
are now regally courted at the main 
motor meccas. Today these visitor- 
customers are shown the works 
from A to Z, given a free meal, and 
sped on their way with ten gallons 
of free motor fuel. The secret is 
that these buyers often run up 
thousands of extra miles with side- 
trips before reaching home port, 
thus contributing to the happiness 
of both suppliers and the manufac- 
turer. We’re not sure just who is 
the Mahomet, and who the Moun- 
tain. But everybody seems satis- 
fied, which is what really matters. 


*** Much Abused Word is 
“Service.” Yet here comes a North 
Carolina gentleman who pens this 
panegyric: “I spent many years 
writing advertising copy, and I 
used to get so thoroughly disgusted 
with the word ‘service’—for often 
as not it meant absolutely nothing 
—that I finally got so I hoped I’d 
never see it or hear it again. But 
Esso Touring Service really does 
render a genuine service to the 
American public—and does it 
promptly and efficiently—so I feel 
that the very least I can do is to tell 
you about it.” To that we can add 
nothing. 


* * * Retired Sea-Captain ordered 
a special gadget for his new car 
that almost makes a ship’s bridge 
out of the driver’s seat. This quasi- 
nautical device shows the position 
of the car’s front wheels, just as a 
vessel’s “helm indicator” reveals 
the position of the rudder. That 
will be just fine, so long as he can 
resist the impulse to drop anchor 
out in a river of traffic. 





REAL MAMMOTH SERVICE 


is given to autoists by a bright 
service station man in Hawthorne, 
Cal. He keeps an elephant on the 
premises to polish windshields, 
push stalled cars into the station 
and wash them, too. But we doubt 
that Jumbo will ever fully replace 
the old-fashioned service station 
attendant . . . for who ever heard 
of a pachyderm patching an inner 
tube? 


*** Could There Be Any Con- 
nection between these two items 
sent in by a Connecticut reader? 
First he tells of the stiff 1000-peso 
fine slapped on drivers in Monter- 
ey, Mexico, if even a trace of 
liquor can be detected. Then he 
offers the information that mist on 
the windshield can be prevented by 
rubbing a slice of raw onion over 
the glass. Perhaps a Montereyan 
motorist might also use it to make 
his breath legal. 


* * * Woman Traffic Expert from 
Chicago admits that, as a rule, men 
are better drivers than women 
(we’re quoting, mind you!). She 
says the accident figures vary little 
but (1) the male of the species 
drives on more long trips, (2) he 
does more motoring at night and 
(3) takes the car out more often 
when the streets are wet and slip- 
pery. Hence she flings the orchid 
to the trousered sex. What’s your 
opinion? Write it to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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Should Conscription or Voluntary Enlistment 
Power for Defense of America? 


Provide Man 


Maj. Gen. John H. Russell 


U.S.M.C., Retired; Former Commandant, 
U.S. Marine Corps, 


answers: 

I am strongly in favor of compulsory 
military service for those between the ages 
of 21 and 31. Compulsory military service 
is the foundation stone on which a na- 
tional defense system is constructed. I can 
conceive of nothing more democratic. Rich 
and poor alike serve their country. 

The totally undemocratic method of 
voluntary enlistment for one year would 
fail to meet the nation’s requirements. 


Hanford MacNider 


MASON CITY, IOWA; Assistant Secretary 

of War under President Coolidge; Former 

National Commander, The American Legion, 
answers: 

I am for some plan of voluntary enlist- 
ment for one year’s service to complete 
the authorized strength of our Regular 
Army and National Guard. 

While I believe that a year’s compulsory 
military training for men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 would be good for both 
the nation and those who might be called 
to serve, conscription now is ridiculous. 
We are as yet unable to equip either our 


Regular Army or Guard with proper 
weapons for their own training. When 





—Official photo—U. S. Army Air Corps 


GENERAL E. E. BOOTH 





With controversy rampant in 
and out of Congress on the ques- 
tion of compulsory peace-time 
military training as against volun- 
tary enlistment, The United States 
News, in order to obtain a cross- 
section of authoritative opinion, 
asked outstanding military men, 
governmental officers, and leaders 
in private life, this question: 

Do you favor conscription 





for military service of those 

between the ages of 21 and 

30, or do you believe that a 

plan of voluntary enlistment 

for one year’s service in the 

Army would meet this na- 

tion’s defense needs? 

A symposium on this question 
was published in the issue of Aug. 
9. Additional answers are pre- 
sented herewith. 








they are so equipped and trained, we can 
then consider the question of conscription, 
if such a defense measure seems necessary 
or desirable. 


Maj. Gen. E. E. Booth 


U.S.A., Retired; Los Angeles, Calif.; Chief 
of Staff, American Forces in France, 
1919-20, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I do favor selective service for military 
service of men between 21 and 30. A plan 
of voluntary enlistments for one year’s 
service in the Army will not meet this na- 
tion’s defense needs. It has been tried and 
proven a dangerous failure. 

Volunteer enlistments will not provide 
the trained men in time. Fighting equip- 
ment without trained men is of no value. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; General Secretary, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
answers: 

I do not favor conscription for military 
service in peace time for any age group un- 
(1) the emergency threatening our 
national integrity and institutions is real 
and proximate; (2) and only after an 
actual, fair trial for gaining voluntary en- 
listments has been made. 


less: 


Otis N. Brown 


GREENSBORO, N.C.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 


answers: 

I take it that for one to prepare himself 
to defend his nation is an obligation of 
citizenship. Let us not forget the terrible 


price that America paid for its participa- 
tion in the last World War. Thousands of 
our American boys were killed or wounded 
because of lack of proper and thorough 
training before they were pressed into ac- 
tual combat. 

I do not believe that under the volun- 
tary enlistment plan we can recruit an 
armed force sufficiently large to protect our 
interests without considerable delay. 


Stephen F. Chadwick 


SEATTLE, WASH.; Former National Com. 
mander, The American Legion, 
answers: 

A democracy cannot be satisfactorily 
defended by a mere volunteer army, for 
volunteers (though they will always come) 
come under the stress of extreme emer- 
gency, and by that time it may be too 
late for the welfare of the nation. 

The duty of military service should be 
universal. If it is to be less than universal 
because of problems of national economy, 
difficulty of handling great numbers of 


men, housing, equipping and _ supplying § 


them, then the basis of selection should be 
by lot, the periods of training in peace 
time being no longer than that required 
reasonably to acquaint a man with what 
would be his specialized duties in the 
event of a call to service under war cor 
ditions. 


Rep. Thomas E. Martin 


(Rep.), lowa; Member, House Committee & 
Military Affairs; Captain, U.S.A., Retired 


answers: 

Conscription for military service of met 
between the ages of 21 and 30 is probably 
essential in war time for the sake of eff 
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She Question of the Week 





ciency and for the elimination of delays 
and preparation for and in the conduct of 
combat. 

In peace time, however, it is my sincere 
hope that we can devise a plan for build- 
ing our defenses adequately by the use of 
volunteer enlistments. 


Charles A. Mills 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Commander in Chief, 
Military Order of the World War, 
answers: 

The Military Order of the World War 
feels very keenly the necessity of selective 
service training for men between 18 and 
35, preferably men in the younger brackets. 
Selective service training is the most equi- 
table plan at present to meet the national 
defense needs. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

I am convinced, on the basis of all the 
evidence so far presented to the Military 
Affairs Committees of both Houses, that 
conscription is unnecessary and unjustified 
for legitimate defense purposes. If the 
one-year voluntary enlistment plan is to 
supplement and not replace the regular 
three-year army service, I should regard 
that as satisfactory; but the Army should 
be paid wages comparable with the pay of 
the Navy and with more opportunity for 
increases to compensate for increased effi- 
ciency. 


Maj. Gen. John L. Chamberlain 


U.S.A., Retired; Wakefield, R.1.; Former 
Inspector General, 


answers: 


I favor conscription for military service 
and I would extend that principle to in- 
clude every other service in times of 
emergency. 


Culbert L. Olson 


(Dem.) Governor of California, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

In time of war and in times like these, 
when supplying man power for national 
defense, the only fair, equitable, certain 
and effective way is to make all able-bodied 
men in the lower age groups, say between 
21 and 30, subject to call and to select the 
required quota from those by lot accord- 
ing to equitable rules and regulations. To 
let the military defense of our country de- 
pend upon only those who voluntarily step 
forward to serve is a discrimination un- 
fairly favoring those who do not volunteer. 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





At Both Fairs— 





CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


- +. are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters — representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 


visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPCSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communica?.r 








— Nhe bro and Con of National lesuer— 
NAVAL AID TO BRITAIN: PRESS VIEW 


Majority of commentators 
approve plan as an aid 
to security of America 


The proposal that the United States 
turn over to Great Britain fifty recondi- 
tioned destroyers left over from the first 
World War is approved by three-fifths of 
the commenting press, which argues that 
American security can best be served by 
a victorious Britain. General Pershing’s 
stand in favor of such action is lauded by 
these papers. The minority declare re- 
leasing of American warships to a bellig- 
erent would be an act leading to war. (See 
pages 10 and 12.) 

“Speaking from the full knowledge of 
the horror of war, and from the depth of 
his experience,” says the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution (Dem.), “General Pershing 
asked simply that the nation face the 
facts, and act through dauntless courage 
and daring rather than abject fear.” The 
Constitution, however, feels that “it is 
too much to hope that Congress will or 
could act quickly enough to release the 
needed destroyers.” 

The plan is condemned by the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune (Rep.), because it feels 
“sale of the Navy’s ships to a nation at 
war would be an act of war,” adding, “If 
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we want to get into the war, the destroy- 
ers offer as good a way as any of accom- 
plishing the purpose.” 

A similar attitude is taken by the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) , with the warning 
that “the country against which such ships 
were employed would, under the usage of 
nations and international law, be within 
its rights to declare and wage an active 
and destructive warfare, in retaliation, 
against this country.” 

“This is a war,” declares the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.), “that chal- 
lenges civilization, as the General makes 
clear. It is not only fought with the 
weapons of war, but with the weapons of 
treason, even in peace time. America in 
this hour listens to the General who served 
it so well in another critical period.” 

The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
(Ind.), says: “We believe the opinion is 
growing that it is a question of military 
strategy rather than _ statesmanship 
whether we shall go farther in opposition 
to Germany. The opinion of General 
Pershing is that we should; possibly the 
naval high command does not agree with 
his view.” 

“Whether this country should or should 
not sell destroyers to Great Britain, di- 
rectly or indirectly,” says the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Dem.), “depends wholly 
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TOUGH TEST FOR SUCH A LITTLE FELLO 


upon the national view of the danger to 
ourselves. If the safety of the United 
States depends upon the ability of Great 
Britain to beat off the German attack, 
then it goes without any saying that we 
should do whatever we can to strengthen 
Britain’s arm. If 50 destroyers will do it, 
and if withholding them means the defeat 
of Great Britain and ultimate war for us, 
then we should be shortsighted not to 
provide that aid.” 

“Ts America ready,” asks the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “to give 
away needed defense units while working 
desperately to rearm; is it ready to commit 
an act of war for the sake of a gesture of 
highly doubtful value? A resounding ‘No’ 
is the only logical answer.” 

“The question of the best use of Ameri- 
can resources in a time of danger,” avers 
the New York Times (Dem.), “is a ques- 
tion of high politics, involving more than 
technical naval or military considerations; 
and on this question the civilian point 
of view is entitled to be heard—the point 
of view which insists that 50 over-age 
American destroyers in the British Chan- 
nel now would be a far greater protection 
against the only threat we need to fear— 
the threat of a smashing German victory 
—than the same 50 destroyers patrollinz 
remote coasts of Brazil and Patagonia.” 
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—Cartoonist Yardley 
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THE PRESS VIEWS THE POLITICAL SCENE 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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THE BIGGEST BOLT OF ALL! 


THE TRAILER BREAKS AWAY 


Effect of Hatch Act on Campaign: 
Reaction of Nation’s Editors 


Three-quarters of the commenting press 
doubt effective enforcement in the coming 
presidential campaign of the amended 
Hatch Act, which extends the prohibition 
against political activity to include state 
employes partly paid with federal funds 
and limits the amount of campaign con- 
tributions. A possible source of corruption 
is seen in connection with the huge defense 
expenditures, although one-quarter of the 
newspapers voice the conviction that bene- 
ficial effects are likely to result from 
enforcement of the act. 

Considerable press comment was aroused 
over the opinion voiced by Henry P. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Republican 
National Committee, that the act limiting 
a campaign contribution to $5,000 applied 
only to national political organizations. 

“Money will play a comparatively minor 
role,” in the judgment of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.) , “as regards the ac- 
tual conduct of the campaign.” That paper 
expresses the conviction that “no longer 
May pressure groups ‘invest’ large sums 
ma campaign to obtain special favors.” 

“A physical problem of immense pro- 
portions,” states the Washington (D. C.) 
Star (Ind.), “is involved in a policing 
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job that will extend right down to the 
grass roots of 48 States, and the burden 
of the Civil Service Commission will not be 
lightened by the attempts at circumven- 
tion that may be expected from local 
political machines whose existence de- 
pends on their office-holding supporters.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Rep.) , commenting on the Fletcher state- 
ment, said under this interpretation each 
committee “would be allowed to collect 
up to three millions, which is the limit 
placed on campaign funds, and wealthy 
donors who find pleasure in giving more 
than $5,000 could do so by writing two or 
more checks.” 

“It is apparent,” comments the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union (Rep.), “that the 
effectiveness of this act will depend to a 
large degree on the attitude of politicians 
toward it. They usually find ways to get 
around laws that affect them, and in some 
circles it has been hinted that the Hatch 
Act can be easily evaded. For that reason, 
a disposition to accept the law at its face 
value and to permit no infringement on 
its dictates would be highly commendable 
as a move in the direction of cleaner poli- 
tics.” 
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DIET FOR A ‘DRAFT’ HORSE! 


“For the moment,” in the opinion of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), “the 
concern over national defense has tended 
to subordinate the essential principle of 
national economy and sound financial man- 
agement of the Government.” 

“Though the Fletcher scheme may be 
within the letter of the Hatch Law,” as- 
serts the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Rep.), “it would nullify the spirit of it 
and the intent of Congress and the people. 
Mr. Fletcher’s plan would leave the situa- 
tion exactly where it was before the law 
was passed.” 

“The Fletcher interpretation,” as under- 
stood by the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.), “would tend to break down the 
safeguards provided by the Hatch Law, 
and, above everything else, Senator Hatch 
ought to be the best authority on what the 
act was intended to prohibit.” 

“The two Hatch acts,” according to the 
Hamilton (O.) Journal (Ind.) , “should be 
factors of the first importance in reducing 
political coercion, either by or against fed- 
eral office-holders or state office-holders 
paid in whole or in part with federal 
funds. But to believe that the Hatch laws, 
or any similar measures, can altogether 
‘prevent pernicious political activities’ on 
the part of office-holders, or altogether pre- 
vent the intimidation of persons on the 
relief rolls, is to take an unrealistic view. 
The effectiveness of the laws will depend 
on the spirit of their enforcement.” 
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DEFENSE: THE HURDLES AHEAD 


Airplane Manufacturer Analyzes Obstacles 


Necessary steps outlined 
for efficient expansion 
of industrial facilities 


By ROBERT E. GROSS 
President, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


Here are the steps and links in my chain 
for industrial preparedness — chronolog- 
ically: 

First: A determination of the objec- 
tive—a definite program—what stuff, how 
much of it and when? 

Second: An overhauling of procure- 
ment methods, including simplification, if 
not standardization, of specifications. 

Third: A survey of existing facilities 
and determination of how many emer- 
gency facilities are needed. 

Fourth: A clear, simple plan as to how 


emergency facilities will be financed— 
and paid for. 
Fifth: Granting of orders for the total 


number of units in the objective. 

Sixth: Enlightenment of employers, 
employes, and stockholders as to what is 
needed of them. 

Seventh: Industrial and _ vocational 
training of all kinds of civilian personnel. 

Eighth: Building of floor space and in- 
stallation of equipment. 


Where Controversy Enters 

Now surely it will be clear to anyone 
that a lot of these eight steps are obvious 
and elemental. The three steps that are 
more subtle, more controversial and maybe 
not so visible to the naked eye are these: 
simplification of the procurement, paying 
the expansion bill, and, most of all, train- 
ing. 

Anybody knows that, before we can 
prepare for any job, we have to know the 
objective. I believe it would be just about 
as easy to get out 50,000 planes a year as 
it would be 40,000 or 60,000. and I imagine 
it wouldn’t make a great deal of difference 
in the amount of facilities involved 
whether we build 20,000 tanks or 30,000 
tanks. 

It may be interesting to mention that, 
if the experience of the airplane program 
is typical, the defense industries are just 
beginning to get some inkling of what the 
real program is. And assuming that the 
touch-off to the whole thing occurred with 
the declaration of war in Europe last 
September, and the subsequent declaration 
that a state of emergency existed, it would 
appear that quite a generous period has 
elapsed before the objective so necessary 
for industrial preparedness has been named. 
Now it is entirely possible that there may 
exist somewhere on somebody’s desk defi- 
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nite quantities of various types of arms 
and munitions, but I think IU can safely 
say that, up to the last few days, at least, 
industry generally hasn’t known what they 
were. 

Again, I don’t see any reason to spend a 
lot of time here on the subject of indus- 
trial surveys. It will be apparent to any- 
one that they have to be made and that, 
if we are going to know how much brick 
and mortar and additional equipment are 
needed, we have to know what we have 
to start with. I don’t see any particular 
problem in making an industrial survey. 
Any one of a half-dozen branches of the 
Government can do it. 

I might say that the floor space area 
of the aircraft industry in the country to- 
day is probably about 15,000,000 square 
feet, and the plant area necessary to do the 
job ahead of us, if the objective we are 





This nation’s defense pro- | 
gram, as if involves increase 
in the means for producing 
| military airplanes, has been 

stalled for three months. 

Why this is so now is a mat- 
ter of increasing argument and 
explanation. 

Here, in an article by Robert | 
E. Gross, president of one of 
the largest of the nation’s air- 
craft corporations, is an ac- | 

| count of the situation as the | 
| industry sees it. | 

Steps now are being taken | 
to remove some of the ob- | 

| stacles that Mr. Gross reveals. | 
Others still will remain to be | 
dealt with. | 





hearing about is the real one, would prob- 
ably be at least 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
square feet. This does not necessarily mean 
that every plant in the United States has 
to be trebled. This would be unfeasible 
and inadvisable, and, further than that, a 
number of the plants already are doubling 
or trebling their floor space. But it is a 
good indication that substantial increases 
in facilities are called for. 

The first point of need is the overhaul- 
ing of the method of procurement and the 
simplification, if not standardization, of 
specifications. The creation of the Na- 
tional Defense Council by President Roose- 


and Offers a Program 


velt was a very good thing and in my 
opinion may do more than any other one 
thing to save this program from failure, 
always provided it retains the authority 
to act and the caliber of the men now on 
it or others like them. This Committee 
is engaged in industrial preparedness, by 
conducting surveys, attempting to cut out 
red tape, settling manufacturing priori- 
ties, and generally getting the machine 
going. But they are up against one ter- 
rific obstacle which I fervently hope they 
may be able to overcome; namely, com- 
plicated government methods of buying 
and Army and Navy tolerances and speci- 
fications. 

There may be other businesses where 
the method of buying is more complicated 
than the present method of buying an air- 
plane, but, if there is, I don’t know what 
business it is. And the worst of it is that 
it isn’t the Army and Navy men’s fault. 
The United States Army and the United 
States Navy have some of the clearest- 
headed and some of the most capable 
minds, both technical and commercial, 
that can be found anywhere. 

But the American people have been so 
afraid that some ship building company, 
or some airplane company or some tank 
building company would make a nickel 
here and there, or that an Army officer 
could be sold a bill of goods, or that a pis- 
ton ring be a ten-thousandths of an inch 
out of the way somewhere and thus vio- 
late a contract, that they have encour- 
aged their Representatives in the Con- 
gress to put through legislation governing 
the procurement of these necessary arti- 
cles that is really something. I have made 
the statement time and time again that, if 
the specifications on Army and Navy con- 
tracts could be simplified and the toler- 
ances and inspection limits reasonably re- 
laxed, the cost of airplanes, for one thing, 
could be reduced at least 10 to 15 per cent. 

Some of the things we have to do are 
throwbacks from an antiquated set of pro- 
curement methods that don’t have any 
more to do with the articles performing 
well in war time than the man in the 
moon. I am not suggesting for one minute 
that we should not be turning out first- 
rate machines. What I am saying is that 
the difference between making war ma 
terial that will get there and do its stuf 
and making war material that will conform 
100 per cent to these old-fashioned toler- 
ances may be the difference between wil- 
ning and losing. 

What I want is a subcommittee of this 


National Defense Council to sit down with | 
the Army and the Navy and simplify these 


specifications, relax these tolerances and 
recommend to the Congress procurement 
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legislation that will let us go cross-lots to 
that objective. 


Of all the single things that we can 
do to get ready for our program of indus- 
trial preparedness, the thing that can do 
most for us is training. From every side 
comes the avalanche of questions today, 
“Can we get skilled men to operate the 
national defense industries?” In my opin- 
jon the answer is, unquestionably, “Yes.” 

It is all very well to talk about big ap- 
propriations and big orders for machinery 
and bricks and mortar, but, after the na- 
tional defense industries have lapped up 
the apparent supply of top-notch skilled 
labor, and, in my opinion, they already 
have, we then have to go out and manu- 
facture the men to manufacture the ma- 
terial. The point I want to make is that 
we can manufacture the men. We already 
have the tools to manufacture these 
men. You have to make just as much of 
a business of training as you make of 
building the cannon, the tank, the air- 
plane, or the automobile. 

Training can make a first-class aviation 
metal worker out of good green material 
in four months. Training can make a 
first-class riveter and metal assembler out 
of good material in four weeks. Training 
can make a template maker out of a good 
metal worker in four months. Training 
can make a tool maker out of a good ma- 
chinist in six months. Yes, and I'll go 
further—training can make something out 
of everybody. 

Permit me to now pass to the last of my 
three main points for industrial prepared- 
ness—the cost of the emergency facilities. 
Business is entitled to and must have a 
reasonable formula as to how these “hur- 
ry-up” plant extensions are to be financed 
and paid for. Now, I well realize that when 
I, as a manufacturer, start discussing the 
problem of who is going to pay for these 
extra plants, some of my remarks are 
bound to be misconstrued. On the other 
hand, the question of how we are going to 
get these extra facilities, and when,is a 
pretty important cog in the wheel of in- 
dustrial preparedness, and this is no time 
for anybody to rock the boat by ques- 
tioning anybody’s motives. 

Furthermore, there has been a great 
deal of publicity in the press which I feel 
has been confusing to people’s thinking. 
This feeling of unclearness as to where the 
Government, labor and industry stand in 
the national defense program started with 
the passage a few weeks ago of what has 
popularly become known as the Vinson 
Navy Speed-up Bill. 

The feature of the bill that has come in 
for big publicity is the profit limitation. 
Profits are limited to 8 per cent in competi- 
tive bidding procedure and to 7 per cent, 
provided the work is done on a fixed fee 
or modified cost-plus scheme. A good deal 
of the publicity has seemed to make it ap- 
Pear that industry is fighting the profit 
limitation feature of the bill and that, in 
spite of what the companies say about 
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how patriotic they are, all they are really 
interested in is getting this profit limitation 
feature knocked out. This just simply is 
not true. 

Here are the facts. In the first place, we 
of the aircraft companies have nearly al- 
ways worked under some form of profit 
limitation and have become quite accus- 
tomed to so doing. The ship building com- 
panies also have had some experience with 
this procedure. While it has never been 
quite clear to us why our businesses should 
be subject to these restrictions when other 
businesses are not, still we have been will- 
ing to go along and do the best we could. 

Now, when it comes down to a question 
of whether you get a fixed fee of 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent for competitive bidding, 
naturally everybody will choose to work 





4 
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on the fee basis because the theory, at 
least of the cost-plus basis, is that you get 
at least your cost, whereas, under competi- 
tive bidding, you may not. So it finally 
simmers down to a problem of what is 
cost and what is fee—but, most important, 
what is cost. The authors of this legisla- 
tion may have had the best intentions in 
the world and may have felt that in talk- 
ing about cost they were being entirely 
definite. As a matter of fact, cost is one 
of the most indefinite words in the book. 

Now if you are going to have to make 
emergency preparations to get emergency 
production for an emergency order, and 
nobody can in good faith show you that 
you are going to have need for these 
emergency facilities after the order is com- 
pleted, aren’t the emergency facilities a 
part of your cost? Is not the special ma- 
chinery you are going to have to buy and 
have no use for after the order is over, and 
is not the special building you are going 
to have to build and have no use for after 
the order is over, just as much a part of 
the cost as the materials and the overhead 








that you have no use for either after the 
order is over? 

If you are going to be allowed a fee of 
7 per cent on top of your cost, it seems 
only fair that you should get the 7 per 
cent fee based on your real costs, not 60 
per cent of your cost or 70 per cent of 
your cost or 90 per cent of your cost. 
You should get your fee on your true cost, 
which must contain all the items that are 
involved in designing, building, and selling 
the article. This is the only place where 
the aircraft companies have any issue to 
discuss with the Government. 


Changes in Cost Regulations 

And this is because the present regu- 
lations of the United States Treasury, 
whose rulings finally determine what one 
can and what one cannot include as cost, 
do not at present allow industry to include 
as cost-items the cost of these extra facili- 
ties. If the present regulations of the 
United States Treasury as applied to the 
present Vinson Navy Speed-up Bill were 
left just as they are, industry could not 
undertake the production program which 
the Government wants without having to 
carry the excess plants after the orders 
that caused them have run out. This is 
unsound for the people, unsound for the 
Government, unsound for labor and un- 
sound for Industry and the 
Treasury are co-operating to make these 
changes, for industrial preparedness can- 
not come without them. 

But, in the broadest sense, the thing that 
industry needs most is a clear statement 
on the part of Government as to what is 
wanted—the throttle or the brake. We 
must have one or the other, but not both 
at the same time. With no comment on 
whether the control that has been placed 
over business these past years has been 
called for or not, the facts remain that 
for the past ten years business has had the 
brakes put on it. Now all ef a sudden, and 
without any gradual acceleration or train- 
ing period, the sky is the limit and this 
same industry that has been living a life 
of restraint is expected to rise to the oc- 
casion, go wide open, and go wide open 
right now. 

You don’t run any machine that has to 
make speed and cover ground with the 
throttle and the brake on at the same time. 
Somebody has to answer that question for 
industry. We’d better close the throttle, 
put on the brakes and stop the machine 
right here, or take off the brakes, open the 
throttle, and go places. 


business. 


Industrial preparedness in this and any 
country sincerely dedicated to that prin- 
ciple must be paid for by everyone, and 
with work and sacrifices, not by exception- 
alism and aloofness and gains. 

There will not be enough industrial pre- 
paredness to go round and cover the 
ground if any one branch of our national 
life holds out for special favors. Sacrifice, 
not gain; sharing, not shelving; realism, not 
romance—the throttle, not the brake. 
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WINDING UP NLRB INQUIRY 


Committee Counsel Quits in Disgust Over Administration’s Inaction 


Mr. Toland is proud, however, 
of the record he compiled 
at a minimum expenditure 


Big, strapping Edmund M. Toland, the 
son of a $15-a-week laborer, is packing up 
his belongings and clearing out as general 
counsel of the Special House Committee, 
headed by Representative Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, investigating 
the National’ Labor Relations Board—and 
he is wearing a Willkie button on his coat 
lapel. 

The Willkie button is symbolic of Mr. 
Toland’s disgust over the Administration’s 
unwillingness to accept committee recom- 
mendations for reorganizing the Labor 
Board. Speaking frankly, as he always 
does, Mr. Toland feels that New Deal 
leaders consider “votes more important 
than amending a wrong.” From 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 words of facts, he says, “prove 
that the Labor Board’s record is one of 
gross mismanagement and incapacity on 
the part of the Board members; that a 
great wrong has been done the country.” 


Possible Senate Action 

Only now, after two months of inaction, 
is the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, to which was referred the Smith 
bill passed by the House on June 7, be- 
ginning to bestir itself. Reliable sources 
present this picture of the outlook: 

Executive hearings by the committee 
are indicative, but not conclusive, that a 
bill will be reported to the Senate calendar. 
The committee is almost certain to strike 
out some provisions of the House bill, such 
as separation of the judicial and admini- 
strative functions of the Labor Board. It 
probably will agree to an enlarged Board, 
rather than abolition of the present three- 
man agency. 

In the meantime, Mr. Toland is now 
making a study of the history of other 
congressional investigations, chiefly to see 
what legislation was enacted as a result 
of the investigations, and how long such 
action took. 

The Smith committee’s counsel has 
stopped hearings because he believes that 
the job has been completed. The House, 
he says, by adopting the Smith amend- 
ments by a_two-to-one majority, has 
served as a jury, has handed in its verdict 
—guilty. Therefore, why repeat the trial? 
“Tf a criminal is found guilty,” Mr. Toland 
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adds, “the case is not repeated over and 
over again.” 

Personal reasons are also involved in 
his closing of the hearings. With no com- 
pensation, he says, the investigation has 
cost him a lot of money. While support- 
ing his wife and three children, he has had 
to keep his law office and staff going at 
the same time. 

Mr. Toland believes that his Smith com- 
mittee has held more hearings, summoned 
more witnesses and placed more exhibits in 
the record than any other congressional 
committee of its type. In spite of his dis- 
gust at the results, he calls the investiga- 
tion “a great experience.” 

Counsel Toland is particularly proud of 
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REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
For the record .. . 26 volumes 


what he regards as a maximum of ac- 
complishment with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money. The House made 
available $100,000 to the committee, and 
$38,000 of this is still left. With a good 
deal of satisfaction, Mr. Toland goes over 
the huge sums spent by other investigating 
committees: La Follette—$200,000; Pecora 
—$250,000; Nye (Munitions) —$133,000; 
Dies—$200,000; Black (Lobbies) —$62,- 
000; TVA—$75,000; Old-Age Pension— 
$50,000; WPA—$100,000; Railroad Fi- 
nancing—$259,000; Real Estate Bond- 
holders Reorganization—$117,000. 


Mr. Toland started his work Sept. 11, 
1939. By Oct. 1 his staff had been chosen. 
At that time, to conduct his inquiry in 
line with the best congressional technique, 
he prepared for his investigation by poring 
over the complete transcripts of previous 
hearings held by the Pecora Banking and 
Currency Committee and the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

Hearings began on Dec. 11. Distinctly 
a lawyer’s lawyer, Mr. Toland regarded 
these hearings as a case before a jury, 
building them up in the manner of a play- 
wright, scene by scene, to hammer home 
his points. During this period, Mr. Toland 
investigated the Labor Board offices at 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati (twice), St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Chicago, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco and Seattle. On March 
7, 1940, the Smith amendments were in- 
troduced into the House, and exactly three 
months later they were adopted. 


1,000,000 Documents in Evidence 

The Smith hearings now fill 26 volumes. 
Almost 1,000,000 documents were in the 
possession of, and studied by, the commit- 
tee. Two weeks ago Mr. Toland called the 
committee in order to place from 25,000 
to 30,000 more documents in the record as 
further source material for the final report 
in January. 

Mr. Toland has already offered his serv- 
ices to Wendell Willkie and will do all he 
can to help—‘anything from ringing door- 
bells to making speeches.” He plans to 
work through the committee of former 
Democrats headed by Lewis W. Douglas 
and John W. Hanes, and will be at Elwood 
for the notification ceremonies. In 1932, 
Mr. Toland voted for Mr. Roosevelt, and 
sent a contribution to the Democratic Party. 

Edmund Toland was born 41 years ago, 
the son of a Boston machinist, who was 
an early member of organized labor. He 
first worked as a newspaper boy and then 
as a helper in grocery and drug stores. 
After a short time in Boston University’s 
School of Business Administration and a ff 
two-year turn with the Navy, he attended | 
the Georgetown University Law School in § 
Washington. Since then Mr. Toland has | 
been a G-Man, an assistant to the At ff 
torney General of the United States (he | 
prosecuted Attorney General Harry Daugh- 
erty) and counsel on several occasions 
for law firms which have had cases before J 
the Labor Board. 
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Loans to Latin America 
As Anti-Nazi Weapon 


Administration Would Bolster Political Ties Through 
Advances on Commodities and Funds For New Industries 


Move to add $500,000,000 
to Export-Import Bank funds 
brings criticism in Congress 


Policy-makers in government depart- 
ments are drafting plans for government 
loans to Latin America. The object of this 
program is to place props under the eco- 
nomic structures of smaller southern coun- 
tries and to strengthen trade and financial 
ties with the United States. In this way, 
officials hope, the Latin-American nations 
will be made strong enough so that Ger- 
many cannot, by economic penetration, 
gain a political foothold. 

Loans will be made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank out of an increase in its lend- 
ing power, if such an increase is granted 
by Congress. President Roosevelt has 
asked for a boost of $500,000,000 in the 
bank’s lending power and said he expects 
other American nations will advance funds 
to complement this soon. Secretary of 
State Hull, in a telegram last week to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
said the Administration bill to increase the 
bank’s loan fund by this amount was “es- 
sential” to Western Hemisphere defense. 


Congressional Opposition Arises 

The Hull telegram, forwarded from a 
vacation resort, was regarded as an at- 
tempt to allay the strong opposition which 
had developed to new loans to Latin 
America. The opposition, which threatens 
to delay action on the legislation and pos- 
sibly to force a reduction in the bank’s 
added lending power, found expression in 
a minority report on the bill by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. Al- 
though a majority of the committee asked 
the Senate to pass the measure, a minority 
group attacked the proposed loan program 
as “futile, wasteful and unwise.” 

Definite loan plans will await congres- 
sional action on the bill. The rough drafts 
thus far made, however, indicate that 
loans will fall into two main classes 
—advances against commodities which 
Latin-American countries normally export 
to continental Europe and_ long-term 
loans to develop new industries in Latin 
America and to increase trade with this 
country. 
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First in importance, authoritative sources 
explain, are commodity loans. Latin Amer- 
ica normally carries on a heavy trade with 
Europe, heavier if all Europe is included, 
than that with the United States. 

For many Latin-American countries, 
particularly some of the smaller ones near 
the Panama Canal, their export trade is 
their economic life blood. Loans are con- 
templated for the purpose of permitting 
export commodities to be held pending a 
possible reopening of the European market 
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MILO PERKINS 
Somebody said “‘sub rosa’ 


under favorable conditions—conditions 
which at least would not make Latin- 
American countries the economic slaves of 
Germany. 

Milo Perkins, president of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, dis- 
cussed the commodity problem with agri- 
cultural officials of Latin-American coun- 
tries at the recent Havana conference of 
Pan-American foreign ministers. Repre- 
sentative Crawford, (Rep.), Michigan, 
charged last week that his activities were 
of a “sub rosa” character, and that the Ad- 
ministration was promising loans to these 
countries in return for their support in pre- 







venting Axis powers from getting a foot- 
hold in this hemisphere. Mr. Perkins de- 
scribed the charge as “absurd,” saying he 
had merely discussed methods for disposal 
of surplus commodities. 

Proposals for long-term loans to Latin 
America are in a nebulous state. Plans for 
trade stimulation are being studied by an 
Inter-American Development Commission, 
created as a result of the Pan-American 
conference at Panama last September. 
This group is working at present on two 
projects—one to encourage Latin-American 
countries to make handicraft products for 
which a market can be found in this coun- 
try, and the other to foster the production 
in Brazil of tapioca starch, thereby lessen- 
ing American industry’s dependence on 
Java as a source of supply. Numerous 
other plans, such as establishing rubber 
plantations in Brazil, are under considera- 
tion. 





Treasury officials now estimate that 
$5,000,000,000 will be spent for national 
defense in the present fiscal year, which 
will end June 30, 1941. On June 3 they 
estimated that $3,250,000,000 would be 
spent. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
who last week submitted revised spend- 
ing figures to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, said he hoped defense activ- 
ity could be speeded up so that outlays 
actually will be much higher than the 
amount now estimated. 


Further Rise in Debt Limit? 


Congress, he pointed ont, has made 
available $10,087,000,000 at this session 
for defense. But it will not be practicable 
to spend all this money in the present fiscal 
year. 

Upward revision of defense spending 
estimates for this fiscal year has complete- 
ly changed the Government’s budget out- 
look. Mr. Morgenthau now estimates that 
the deficit for the year will total $5,700,- 
000,000. He expects revenues to total $6,- 
367,000,000, an increase of $715,000,000 
over his June 3 estimate, due chiefly to 
higher taxes recently enacted by Congress. 
But total anticipated government expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year now are put at 
$12,058,000,000, an increase of $2,057.000.- 
000 over the June 3 estimate. This means 
that no reductions are looked for in out- 
lays for work relief or for other civil pur- 
poses. In fact, spending by government 
civil agencies is expected to increase in 
some directions. 

Mr. Morgenthau pointed to the need for 
a further increase in the $49,000,000,000 
debt limit. The need will probably arise 
well before the fiscal year is out. The 
Treasury plans to borrow $4,665,000,000 
between now and next June 30. 
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Better Outlook for Farm Income 


Higher Prices for 


Cash increase estimated 
at $250,000,000 over 1939. 
Subsidies a big factor. 


Advent of the harvest season draws at- 
tention to agriculture—still the nation’s 
largest industry. Farmers in ordinary years 
receive and spend $8,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 of cash income. The current 
year promises to yield a little under $9,- 
000,000,000, exceeding 1939 by at least a 
quarter-billion. 

Farmers will produce slightly less this 
year than last, but prices will average a 
little better, resulting in a 3 to 4 per cent 
income gain. In the first six months of the 
year, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports cash farm income of $3,824,000,000, 
an increase of $292,000,000 over the first 
half of 1939. Slightly over $400,000,000 in 
each of the two periods was represented by 
government payments. 


Price Trend Downward 


For the last half of 1940, agriculture will 
probably just about break even with last 
year. In all the four great staple crops— 
corn, wheat, cotton and tobacco—produc- 
tion is more or less reduced. Prices are 
higher than a year ago, and, while the 
trend is downward, the growers may real- 
ize a little better average. This for two 
reasons: 

First, the price rises last autumn came 
after the bulk of the products had left 
the producers’ hands; second, the govern- 
ment loan rates this year will be higher. 
The crop loans, in effect, guarantee the 
price to be received by the producer—and 
leave the Government holding the “sur- 
plus.” 

Direct subsidies in the last half of this 
year will be nearly 10 per cent below the 
$393,000,000 of government benefits dis- 
bursed in the final six months of 1939. 
The monthly rate, however, will rise 
rapidly from the recent $25,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 or more next December. 
Farmers’ purchases of industrial prod- 
ucts, therefore, are expected to hold around 
the high levels of last year. 

The only major agricultural region likely 
to suffer serious reduction in income is 
the “bright” tobacco belt, running across 
the Carolinas into Virginia on the north 
and Georgia on the south, where pro- 
duction was curtailed about 40 per cent. 
In the main corn belt of the Central West, 
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Crops Expected to Offset Reduced Production 


which has suffered from drought and heat, 
there also may be local areas of reduced 
income. The northeastern dairy belt and 
the Michigan-Wisconsin canning area will 
benefit from higher prices. 

The general outlook for agriculture is 
decidedly murky, owing to loss of export 
markets. Many farm commodities, like 
meats, dairy, poultry and truck products, 
are consumed domestically. But foreign 
markets must be found for at least 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, several million 
bales of cotton, several hundred million 
pounds of tobacco and_ considerable 
amounts of fruits and of lard. 


With continental European markets now 
closed off, great surpluses are again back- 
ing up. Importing countries this season 
will need only 410,000,000 bushels of 
wheat—about one-third below normal— 
and Canada alone will have 530,000,000 
bushels for export. Great Britain, which 
usually takes 200,000,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican bright leaf tobacco, has cut her tak- 
ings in half, with no prospect of any full 
restoration. 

Of six main cotton importing countries, 
four are practically closed—France, Belgi- 
um, Germany and Italy. Only Britain and 
Japan are left, and prospects are for a 
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In 1940 farm income will apparently nose out 1939, owing to what is left of the 
“‘war boom” in prices and government price pegs through crop loans. Crops are still 
somewhat uncertain, but chances favor cash income of a little over $8,750,000,000 
this year against $8,500,000,000 last. Marketings so far have run $300,000,000 
ahead. Government payments will total $25,000,000 less. 
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The Trend of Business 





record low in American cotton exports in 
the 1940-41 season. 

It is apparent that, under present con- 
ditions, the position of agriculture will be 
maintained only by increasingly heavy 
public subsidies—direct or indirect—and 
increasing “socialization” of losses on sur- 
plus products. 


* 


Business Pace Keyed 
To Events Abroad 


Potential effects of the Battle of Brit- 
ain dominate the business picture, far out- 
weighing current domestic developments. 

A slight let-up is reported in steel de- 
mand, both foreign and domestic, but op- 
erations hold just above 90 per cent and 
backlogs are still rising, as new buying 
continues to run above practical capacity. 
In the offing is motor business for new 
models and increased structural steel buy- 
ing for new airplane and munitions plants. 
Scrap prices have stopped declining. 

Hot weather has cut into retail distribu- 
tion. Buying of autumn lines of merchan- 
dise, however, is generally active, though 
with caution in some lines, as purchasing 
agents contemplate the possibility of an 
early peace. 

Commodity prices, after stabilizing brief- 
ly, started their dragging decline again in 
the first week of August, industrial raw 
materials leading. 


War Barriers Hurt Exports 


Export trade is feeling the pinch of 
spreading blockades, licenses and embar- 
goes. A long war, of course, eventually 
would bring a revival of exports through 
Britain’s growing need of war materials— 
provided they could be got into the coun- 
try. 
There is less inclination than a few 
weeks back to look for a German victory 
“before October,” with its immediate pro- 
nounced repercussions upon world busi- 
ness conditions. Opinion, however, is 
strongly divided over the prospects of 
British success in holding out over a long 
period. 


The Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Department of the Interior has announced 
minimum prices and marketing rules, ef- 
fective September 3, for the districts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Maryland 
and Northern West Virginia. 

This is one of a series of orders in- 
tended “to place a cost floor under prices 
at the mine, eliminate price cutting and 
certain trade practices in a an effort to 
stabilize bituminous coal markets,” 
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Ww put off until tomorrow the thrill you 
can have today? 


The greatest thrill in motoring . . . the biggest 
thrill of tomorrow ... is Fluid-Driving ... and 
you can enjoy it right now! 


Why shift gears? Why make work of driving? 
Just touch the throttle to go . . . touch the brake 
to stop! 


That’s the fun of Fluid-Driving . .. which thou- 
sands of Chrysler owners have enjoyed for nearly 
two years. No de-clutching at stop lights . . . no 
shifting gears. The smoothest, easiest drive ever 
put in a car. 


Smooth as oil. One fan-like wheel drives anoth- 
er, by forcing a current of oil against it, fast or 
slow, as governed by engine speed. 


Don’t wait for tomorrow. See your Chrysler 
dealer and enjoy tomorrow’s biggest thrill today! 





* TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, 
EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P. M.,E.D.S.T. 




















SIMPLE AS THIS! 


Air from a running fan 
will set an idle fan in 
motion, as a breeze turns 
a windmill. That’s the 
principle of Fluid Drive. 


i ws 
SMOOTH AS OIL! 


One fan-like wheel 
drivesanother by forcing 
a current of oil against 
it. Smooth as oil, because 
it is oil. No rigid metal 
connections, Can’t jerk. 


moder BUY CHRYSLER! 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CAN include in the cost of your 
contract the interest you pay on money 
borrowed to buy equipment or expand 
your plant on a defense order for aircraft 
or naval vessels. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau permits interest to be included in 
costs if the Secretary of War or Navy 
certifies that the money was borrowed to 
purchase equipment or erect facilities nec- 
essary to complete the contract. 


- *& * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to file an op- 
tion to take cash instead of stock as a 
corporate dividend and expect the Treas- 
ury to view the transaction as a cash 
dividend reinvested in stock. The Board 
of Tax Appeals rules that such dividends 
are stock dividends, and that income tax- 
payers must pay taxes on the entire pro- 
ceeds received from subsequent sales of 
the stock. 


*# * 


YOU CAN prevent the Federal Trade 
Commission from finding that you have 
falsely advertised your product if a fed- 
eral court, in a case wherein the Govern- 
ment sought to impound that product be- 


cause of false advertising, found the ad- 
vertising was correct. A federal circuit 
court of appeals, at least, has held that 
federal court findings are binding upon 
the Federal Trade Commission in adminis- 
trative actions. 


* * ** 


YOU CAN include in the cost of your 
contract for filling a defense order for ships 
or airplanes the losses you suffered be- 
cause you had to sell machinery or equip- 
ment to make room for special facilities 
on the defense order. The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau has ruled that such losses may 
be considered part of costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now work your employes 
more than eight hours in a single day if 
you are filling an army contract. The 
Adjutant General announces that army 
regulations are amended to suspend pro- 
visions of the law limiting a day’s work to 
eight hours. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying Social 
Security taxes on the dismissal wages you 
pay discharged or laid-off employes if such 
dismissal payments are part of your wage 
policies. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
rules that such payments must be consid- 
ered as wages for Social Security tax pur- 
poses. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT discharge a foreman 
because he engaged in union activities. A 
federal circuit court of appeals holds that 
foreman, like all other employes, are pro- 
tected from interference in their union 
activities by the Wagner Act. On the 
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other hand, activities of foremen which 
interfere with union activities of your 
workers can involve you in a charge of 
Wagner Act violation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN include as part of your costs 
interest on the working capital you employ 
to operate emergency facilities on defense 
orders for airplanes or ships. The Treas. 
ury, however, limits interest allowed to 4 
per cent. 


* + 


YOU CAN now avoid paying the high. 
est minimum wages to workers in your 
plant who are employed during the week 
on various jobs at varying rates of pay. 
The Wage-Hour Division rules that, if 
you keep detailed records, you may now 
pay your workers the established mini- 
mums for each type of work they per- 
form. Formerly, the rule was that such 
workers’ weekly wages had to be at the 
highest minimum. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT question one union’s 
majority status as a bargaining agent, 
then sign a contract with a rival union 
and expect the Labor Board to uphold 
your action. In one such case, the Board 
recently ordered an election, in effect dis- 
regarding the contract the employer had 
signed. The contract with the rival 
union was negotiated after the first union 
had applied to the Board for certification 
as bargaining agent. 


¥* * * 


YOU CAN take into account the use 
of inexperienced labor in figuring depre- 
ciation allowances on the cost of perform- 
ing defense contracts for vessels or ait- 
craft. The Internal Revenue Bureau rules 
that, in determining the amount of de 
preciation allowances, “all factors affecting 
the useful life of the equipment and facili- 
ties, including the use of inexperienced 
labor, will be taken into consideration.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a circuit court 
of appeals decision, escape paying a state 
gross receipts tax on the sums you ear 
while processing goods you receive and 
send in interstate commerce. The decision 
holds that the Indiana gross income tax 
does not apply to a company engaged in 
enameling metal parts of products manu- 
factured by, and returned to, its customers 
in other States. 
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E. J. Flynn, Expert 
In Politics Who 
Collects Etchings 


A modest, retir- 
ing man is the 
new captain of the 
Democratic Party 
and manager of 
President Roose- 
velt’s  third-term 





ward J. Flynn of 
the Bronx. For one 
thing, he has never 
prepared an au- 
thorized biography 
for “Who’s Who,” 
and his “life” in 
the New York 
State Manual runs to three sentences. Mr. 
Flynn, however, has had a “life.” 

Before his elevation to the chairman- 
ship of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee a few days ago, Mr. Flynn’s official 
political position was that of Democratic 
National Committeeman for New York 
State. And unofficially he has been com- 
monly known as “Boss of the Bronx,” a 
post which he has held for 18 years. In 
that borough of well over a million peo- 
ple he is said to know personally thou- 
sands of voters, having built a closely knit, 
highly efficient machine which repeatedly 
turns in huge Democratic majorities. 

The new chairman knows the political 
game from A to Z; he has been at it for 
years. Few people in the country under- 
stand better the language and methods of 
big-city politics. His close association with 
the President began when Mr. Farley’s 
did: when Franklin Roosevelt was first 
elected Governor of New York in 1928. 
Since that time he has been a floor man- 
ager for Mr. Roosevelt at three conven- 
tions. An important behind - the - scenes 
figure, able and shrewd, Mr. Flynn, for 
years, has been considered by many to 
be “the coming man of Democratic na- 
tional politics,” Mr. Roosevelt’s ace in 
the hole. 

Ed Flynn was born in New York City 
48 years ago. As a boy he attended the 
public schools; then he entered Fordham 
University, where he later completed his 
education at the law school. Upon being 
admitted to the bar, he opened law offices 
in the Bronx. Mr. Flynn’s election to the 
New York State Assembly i in 1917 marked 
his entry into politics. Since that time he 
has served as Sheriff of Bronx County, as 
City Chamberlain of New York under 


—Wide World 
Edward J. Flynn 
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Mayor Walker and as Secretary of State 
under Governor Roosevelt and Governor 
Lehman. Resigning because of ill health 
last year, he promptly became United 
States Commissioner for the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Ed Flynn is tall, erect and rather hand- 
some, with graying, close-cropped hair. 
Always well groomed, he is generally re- 





Three favorites 
and a newcomer 
to America’s most 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 




















famous biscuit family! 








garded as the best-dressed politician in 
New York. He has read widely, is informed 
about economics, collects Pennell etchings 
and plays a fair game of golf. He can carry 
on a lively conversation on almost any 
subject—with the help of a good sense of 
humor. Friends say Ed Flynn is “just like 
a successful uptown businessman whose 
business happens to be politics.” 





For more than 40 years the name 
National Biscuit has stood for 
unquestioned excellence in the baking 
field. National Biscuit Company, 
however, does not confine itself to 
the baking of crackers alone. 

Among the countless other products 
bearing the red NBC seal ore: 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED WHEAT...The 
original Niagara Falls product ...‘“America’s 
Most Famous Breakfast Food!’’ Made of 
100% whole wheat with its bran, minerals, 
and other vital food essentials! 


NATIONAL ZWIEBACK ...A help in baby 
diets. Fortified with vitamins D and B,. Helps 
develop infant’s jaw muscles and gums. 
Delightful flavor also makes it popular 

with the whole family. 


HOLLAND RUSK... A delicious “all-purpose” 
toast everyone will enjoy. Easily digested... 
ideal for babies and invalids! An excellent 
base for all creamed dishes. 


100% BRAN ... Most recent addition to the 
NBC Family. A delicious new form of bran 
that helps relieve constipation due to 
insufficient dietary bulk. It’s double-milled... 
a process which further breaks down bran 
fiber making it less likely to be irritating! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Pre-comment on Mr. Willkie’s Speech 
By Our Own Let-There-Be-Light Correspondent 


In these days of blitzkrieg and blarney, when things are over 
before they happen, your United States News correspondent 
once again proves himself to be speedier than light, if not as 
bright. 

Later on this week Wendell Lewis Willkie is going to be 
notified that he was nominated for the Presidency by the Re- 
publican Party, and he will respond with a speech. Due to our 
unequaled news sources we can assure our readers that Mr. 
Willkie will accept the nomination! 

We can do more. Even though we haven’t seen a copy, we 
can tell you that in his speech of acceptance Mr. Willkie will 
tell why he ought to be elected President, and why—and how 
—his administration will be an improvement on those of Mr. 
F. D. Roosevelt’s. 

We know that this prediction will be greeted with some dis- 
belief. “Ah, go on,” some of our readers will say, “how do you 
know all that?” Our answer is, never mind; it is our secret, and 
if we gave it away free with a 10 cent copy of The United States 
News, we would presently be out of a job, which would be 
annoying to us and disconcerting to our grocer. 

Anyhow, you don’t know the half of it. This department is 
not content to give you this concise preview of what Mr. Willkie 
is going to say on August 17. We are able to tell you what 
people are going to say about what Mr. Willkie is going to say 
—pre-comment, so to speak. 

First of all, we give you the pre-comment by distinguished 
politicians of both parties. 

Senator Slapper (R.) “The greatest speech since Grant’s 
declaration of ‘unconditional surrender’ to Lee.” 

Senator Vandenblurb (R.) “The greatest speech since Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s farewell address.” 

Senator Raft (R.) “The greatest speech since Coolidge said 
‘I do not choose to run.’” 

Senator Hush Bolt (Ex-D.) “Mr. Willkie said what I have 
been saying right along.” 

Senator Waggler (D.) “Full 
of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, as I always say.” 

Senator Pashwurst (D.) “In 
the words of the immortal bard 
of Avon, Mr. Willkie’s speech 
is full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” 

President Roosevelt (D.) “I cannot pre-comment on the 
obvious.” 

Your own Congressman (R.) “A complete and unanswerable 
indictment of the crimes and follies of the New Deal.” 

Your own Congressman (D.) “A weak and weasel-worded 
mouthful of mush which fools nobody.” 

And so on. 

Newspaper editorial comment will be less succinct, because 
editorial writers always have to explain what the author of the 
speech really meant. 

Thus the N.Y. Herald-Balloon (I.R.) pre-comments: “Mr. 
Willkie undoubtedly posed the question of the tenacity of the 
New Deal’s intransigent attitude toward business in terms 
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which clearly enunciate the transcending issue of the day, which 
is, can this nation long survive one-half taxpayer and one-half 
WPA?” 

The N. Y. Chimes (I.D.) “In posing the question of the New 
Deal’s intransigent attitude toward business, Mr. Willkie un- 
doubtedly meant to suggest 
that he projects a policy less 
calumnacious toward the part 
indubitably played in the na- 
tional economy by private en- 
terprise. This indubitably will 
attract considerable support 
for the Republican ticket from 








business executives.” 

The Ginsburg Democrat (I.) “Billingsgate and poppycock.” 

The Numbville Republican (I.) “Superb and unanswerable.” 

The Daily Worker (I.) “Phooey!” 

There is another journalistic technique, that of the Inquiring 
Reporter, which seeks to assemble the opinions of the Man On 
The Street, thus: 

Q. What did you think of Willkie’s Acceptance Speech? 

(Asked at the corner of Main & Market Sts. at noon, day 
after tomorrow.) 

Herman Wunk, Age 32, married, widget maker: “I thought 
Mr. Willkie’s speech was the nuts, especially that part where 
he said the New Deal was terrible.” 

Wilfred Glander, Age 97, married, oil burner: “I thought 
Willkie’s speech was nutty, especially that part where he said 
the New Deal was terrible.” 

It is pretty important, for some reason, to get the opinions 
of civic leaders, such as: 

Dr. Theophilus Wrongend, President of the Wrongend Mid- 
dle-Aged Pension Plan: “Mr. Willkie said nothing about the 
Middle-Aged Pension Plan, which is the only solution to our 
economic and international troubles. However, Mr. Roosevelt 
has done nothing about the M.A.P., so I shall run for President 
myself in 1944.” 

Lieut. Major Paychek, Past Grand National Commander of 
The Veterans Who Didn’t Go To War: “The New Deal has 
consistently refused to recog- 
nize America’s debt to the RPy VE ' 
boys who were ready to go to op S-6uT! 
war in 1918 and didn’t get a = Soe be 
chance because of the Armi- : eo — i ne) 
stice. Although I stand ready iw 
at all times to serve my com- = 
mander in chief, whoever he 
may be, in whatever capacity he thinks I can serve as recog: | 
nized leader of 42,000,000 ioyal and devoted near-veterans, | J 
yearn for no political emoluments.” 

Z. Q. Heighstaque, national president of The Farmers Fra 
ternity: “Mr. Willkie is very sound on agriculture.” 

U. B. Dernd, national president of The Amalgamated Agri- 
culturists: “Mr. Willkie is nothing but sound.” 

Now you can go back to your cross-word puzzles and tatting. | 
You know all about it, or as much as anybody thinks he does. 
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Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


living Wage for Soldiers 
Sir:—Amid all the objections to the 
selective draft, I’ve seen no suggestion 
that those who do volunteer should re- 
ceive a living wage. I’m in favor of se- 
lective draft, but I’m also in favor of pay- 
ing these men at least what WPA is pay- 
ing, instead of a mere $21 monthly. 
Washington, D.C. N. G. SHEROUSE 


* * * 


The Third-Term Question 


Sir:—The proposal for a constitutional 
amendment limiting the tenure of future 
Presidents seems to me absolutely un- 
sound. Are not the American people fully 
capable of determining whether or not any 
Chief Executive shall serve more than two 
terms? We cannot be sure what eventu- 
alities may arise in the future which will 
make a third term necessary as a measure 
of national security. 

Pavt Buttock, Jr. 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


In Defense of the President 

Sir:—The two columnists who sit in 
judgment on President Roosevelt anent 
the third term, in your editorial page 
this week (U.S.N., Aug. 2), could better 
employ their minds and pens. Grant 
them sincerity of opinion: still, that opin- 
ion is very far from being unanimous. I 
am equally sincere in stating my firm 
belief that the President would have pre- 
ferred to relinquish office, but was urged 
by abnormal conditions to keep himself 
available. There are a great many who 
share that belief. 


Spencer, N. C. A. P. STRETTON 


* * * 


In Defense of Mr. Hoover 

Sir:—Raymond Clapper (U.S.N., Aug. 
2) states: “We can be eternally grateful 
that he (Roosevelt) came in to rescue the 
nation from the blind, unperceiving course 
of Herbert Hoover which was wrecking 
America. Conditions were fundamentally 
rotten.” 

If Mr. Clapper had examined as many 
graphs as I have—and I have, as a stat- 
istician, examined many dozens—he would 
know that conditions were not fundamen- 
tally rotten, or that Mr. Hoover was blind 
to conditions, for these graphs show, with- 
out exception, that we were definitely com- 
ing out of the depression, in the middle of 
1932, and that the subsequent years’ rise 
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was synthetic prosperity, due to pump 
priming. 

After all, with eight years of the New 
Deal behind us, we have not yet solved 
the unemployment problem. 

Los Angeles, Calif. F. Granam To.u.it 


* * * 


Limiting Presidential Tenure 

Sir:—I believe that the tenure of the 
presidential term should be limited and I 
should be in favor of a single term of six or 
seven years. Perhaps the arguments for 
this are too involved for a symposium, but, 
in general, I think that a four-year term is 
too short a time in which to give evidence 
of a man’s real creative ability, when he 
has this, and I think an eight-year term 
is too long for a man who hasn’t such abil- 
ity; consequently, and somewhat obscure- 
ly, I arrive at the conclusion that I would 
make it a six or seven-year term. 

Ernest M. Hopxins 

President, Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 

[The above letter was received too 

late for inclusion in the symposium 

published in The United States News 

of Aug. 2.] 


* * * 


War Inevitable? 


Sir:—War is inevitable. Either we will 
be attacked, or attack we will. Surely, if we 
are not attacked, the enormous amount of 
artillery, tanks, planes, ete., which will 
result from the defense program, won’t lie 
idle and rust. We will want to use it! If 
not Germany, Japan will be the victim. 

It is almost preposterous to think that 
the U.S. would sell her armament to a 
country in urgent need, for that would 
leave us weak enough for any aggressor 
to make a successful invasion. 

Brookings, S. Dak. Puy.uis JACOBSON 


* * * 


Neglecting Potential Allies 

Sir:—A wise nation, like a prudent man, 
must calculate its course of action with 
an eye to all alternatives. If Great 
Britain succeeds in its battle with Hit- 
lerism, the victory will dramatically re- 
move the greatest external threat to 
American stability. But if, as now seems 
probable, England fails, the United States 
will be forced inescapably to two con- 
clusions, among many others: (1) The 
flattering notion that we can successfully 
fight a combination of all opposing powers 
is a delusion, and (2) diplomacy will be 
at least as important as military prepared- 
ness in our defense. 

Thus it is that we must realize that 
Russia is miscast in the present position 
of “partner” to both Germany and Japan. 











The bedrock of an alliance between Rus- 
sian and Anglo-American interests con- 
sists of mutual needs, mutual defense, 


and, above all, identical enemies. Great 
Britain has already bungled this job. The 
United States must bring it to fruition. 
Already, we may have committed a major 
political blunder in not aiding the Chinese 
in their present death struggle. We dare 
not continue to neglect potential 
allies. 


New York, N. Y. 


our 


Henry Exsvurr 


* * * 


California’s Politics 

Sir:—I simply must take exception to 
the statement that “California is normally 
Democratic” (“A Basic Political Realign- 
ment,” U.S.N., Aug. 2). As a matter of 
fact, Governor Olson is the first (and 
probably last) Democrat to hold the gov- 
ernorship in 45 years. 
due to his indorsement of “Ham and 
Eggs,” which movement he repudiated 
after his election. You will find California 
back in Republican ranks this year, giving 
Willkie a big majority. There will be no 
Willkie-Johnson feud this year, giving an 
election to a Democrat, as happened when 
Mr. Hughes was the victim. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Warren T. HANLEY 
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Feeding Nazi Victims Opposed . . . A British Base 
For U.S. Ships? . . . Untying Defense Tax Snarl 


President now rates Britain’s chances 
of coming through as two against 
three for Germany. Less than one 
month ago, the President rated those 
chances at one against three. Ques- 
tion asked is would U.S. aid now tilt 
the balance the other way. 


x & @ 


High Navy commanders, privately, 
are not in favor of sending 50 destroy- 
ers to Britain unless in return this 
country received tangible benefits that 
would be as valuable for defense as 
those 50 destroyers. A naval base in 
the North Atlantic might qualify. 


x kk 


Even Jesse Jones, who often sees eye 
to eye with industry, thinks that some 
industrialists have been a little too 
eager to capitalize on the defense 
program as a means of getting some- 
thing for nothing from Government. 


x * * 


So carefully is report of the late War 
Resources Board guarded that Wil- 
liam Knudsen, head of the new De- 
fense Commission, hasn’t been given 
a copy of it. Defense Commission, not 
informed of what already had been 
done, started out to make a survey of 
factories which long before had been 
completed by the Army. 


xk 


Roosevelt directed Morgenthau to un- 
tangle the tangle that had grown from 
Treasury interpretations of tax and 
profit-limitation laws. Result is that 
one bottleneck in path of defense pro- 
gram is on the way to being removed. 


x *k 


Judge Robert Patterson, new Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, is highly popu- 
lar with the Army command after 
barely two weeks in office. 


x kk 


James Forrestal was moved up from 
presidential assistant to Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy because he wanted 
a tougher and more active job than 
watching Latin-American economic 
problems for the White House. 
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Mashingion Wmspers.. 


The President probably would be sur- 
prised to learn that some of his key 
advisers feel that there is too large a 
mixture of emotion in American for- 
eign policy. 


x *k * 


One reason for delay in making a gov- 
ernment loan to enable the Packard 
Motor Car Company to prepare to 
manufacture airplane engines was an 
RFC determination that the law would 
not permit use of government funds 
to create facilities for producing goods 
destined for foreign governments. 
Two-thirds of the order Packard is to 
fill will be for Great Britain. 


x * 


Sudden burst of activity in U.S. 
Navy contacts with Britain is based 
upon questions of the highest diplom- 
acy. Report is that Col. William Don- 
ovan, as special agent of Secretary 
Knox, sought details of Britain’s 
naval needs. Sudden assignment of 
Admiral Ghormley to London ties in 
with same problem. 


xk * 


Mail reaching those who might have 
the job of handling relief in Europe 
suggests that the American people are 
opposed to feeding people in con- 
quered territory on the ground that it 
would merely aid Germany. 


x kk 


To high Army officers have trickled 
reports that Japan has been moving 
crack troops from Manchukuo. Belief 
is that these troops are to be used for 
a thrust either at the Burma Road or 
the Malay Straits. Removal of Japa- 
nese soldiers from Manchukuo indi- 
cates an agreement with Russia. 


xk * 


Administrators in a number of gov- 
ernment agencies are complaining 
that the National Defense Commis- 
sion is attracting away many of their 
key men. Needs for research in con- 
nection with complicated details of 
the defense program are creating a 

























demand for economists reminiscent of 
early NRA days. 


x kk 


WPA defense projects which require 
additional allotments from the $25, 
000,000 fund Congress provided for ex. 
tra material costs of such projects are 
being approved so rapidly that an 
additional appropriation probably 
will have to be made. Defense proj- 
ects representing a total of $25,000, 
000 already have been certified by the 
War and Navy Departments as eligi- 
ble for special allotments for material 
costs. 





&® & @ 


Not expected by Washington officials 
is a serious food shortage in England, 
no matter how effective the German 
blockade may become. Relief authori- 
ties here have been told England needs 
no food, 


kkk 


Governmental precautions against 
espionage and sabotage in this coun- 
try, already advanced beyond the 
program of World War days, may be 
increased further. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is obtaining the 
assistance of specially trained person- 
nel of other agencies and the Army in 
combating espionage. 


x k *& 


Plans of the Army to train new re- 
cruits or conscripts in existing Na- 
tional Guard or Regular Army units 

are based on the premise that the 
emergency is so serious that this) 
country’s armed forces must be ex H 
panded to a war footing as quickly a3 | 
possible. : 


kkk 


To get the defense program movinj, 
manufacturers have been asked to 00 | 
operate on a voluntary basis by giving 
defense orders priority. Should this 
voluntary cooperation bog down, au- 
thorities have emergency plans fot 
quickly enforcing compulsory priot'- 
ties. | 
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ACK IN THE DAYS when the 

stagecoach careened through 

the ‘‘wild west,’’ highway bandits 

were the terror of travellers. Inade- 

quate communications slowed re- 

ports of robberies, made capture of 
criminals difficult. 

Had radio been available at the 
time, this lawlessness would not 
have flourished. Today, radio aids 
highway patrols and police every- 
where in the important task of 
stamping out crime. 

Radio today gives vital news to 
the world almost as soon as it hap- 
pens. In making and keeping mod- 
ern Americans the best informed 
people on earth, an RCA Service, 
the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany, operates two nation-wide 
networks 35 hours a day. 

Vitally important also is the role 
of R. C. A. Communications with 
its direct transmission to and from 
43 countries, and between leading 
U. S. cities. 

So that all America may keep 
tuned to the pulse of the world by 
radio... so that quality will 
be ever higher... prices ever 
lower...the RCA Labora- ( ; 


tories continuously engi- 
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neer new developments, which are 
made available to RCA licensees, 
including the RCA Manufacturing 
Company, for radio sets, records, 
transmitting equipment, and other 
radio and sound apparatus. 
a . . 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 
National Broadcasting Company 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
f RCA Laboratories 
: RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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THE ALEXANDER TWINS...Dorothy 
and Grace, Famous Drum Majorettes 

for American Legion Post 42, Martins- /gs 
ville, Virginia 
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AND SALUTE 


FOR REAL MILDNESS 
Y AND BETTER TASTE 


These are the twin pleasures you look for in a cigarette. 
You'll find them in every Chesterfield you smoke...and it takes the right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos united in Chesterfields 
to give you the added pleasure of a cooler smoke... Make your next 
pack Chesterfield and join the millions of smokers who say 
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